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With mean complacence ne’er betray your trust 

Nor be so civil} as to prove unjust. 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. Pors 
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~2 Vocabulary, or Collection of Word: and Phrases which have been supposed 
to be peculiar to the United States of America. To which is prefired In 
Essay on the present state of the English Language in the United States 
Originally published in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Irty and 
Sciences; and now republished with corrections and additions. Br Joux 
Pickerrxc. Boston: Cummings and Hilliard. Cambridge: Millard «: d 
Metcalf. 1816. Octavo p. p. 206 


Tue author of this work has very happily and justly observ. 
ed, that “the preservation of the English language in its purity 
throughout the United States, is an object deserving the atten- 
tion of every American, who is a friend to the literature and 
science of his country.” There can be no better means of a 
complishing this desirable object, than such occasional collections 
or Vocabularies, as the one before us. If every classical, Eng- 
ligh scholar, were to follow the example of Mr. Pickering, and 
note every innovation or corruption that he met with in our pub- 
lick speakers or writers, a volume might soon be formed, of im- 
calculable value as a book of reference. 

The corruption of the English language, however, is not confined 
‘o Americans; nor are the numerons innovatrons lately introduced 
I 
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io be regarded wholly as “.4mericanisms.” The swarms of Eng- 
lish Novelists, under the weight of whose pestilent productions 
the Press has groaned, for the last twenty years, have done more 
to destroy the purity of our language, than all the other causes 
combined. Modern poets too, have much to answer for, in this re- 
spect: under the broad plea of poetical licence, they have not only 
introduced many foreign words, but have converted those already 
in the language, to a meaning totally different from that in common 
use. To these corrupters of the language may be added the 
Reviewers, both of England and Scotland; who, while they rail 
at others with unmerciful severity, for every breach of establish- 
ed rules, show their own contempt for purity of diction, perhaps, 
in the very terms of their censure. This is inexcusable in men. 
who set themselves up as guardians of the publick taste: they 
ought at least to submit to those restraints which they expect, by 
the influence of their characters, to impose upon ethers. These 
remarks are made neither lightly nor invidiously. I am ready 
to acknowledge, that the writers, just mentioned, have rendered 
services to literature, for which they deserve the thanks of every 
scholar: but it is a lamentable truth, that they have also furnish- 
ed authority and precedent, in themselves, for every species of 
abuse which our language can be brought to suffer. 

The author has appeared to foresee an objection which might 
be made to the title of his book, without answering it, however, 
to the satisfaction of every reader. In the Preface he has these 
observations: 

“It may, perhaps, be thought by some persons, that I have admitted 
words into the Vocabulary, which do not properly belong to it; particular- 
ly, on account of their being, either mot peculiar to this country, or mere 
vulgarisms. It should, however, be recollected, that I was not making a 
dictionary of our language, but a glossary of provincialisms; that many 
words would be admitted into such a work (as they are in fact by the Eng- 
lish glossarists) which would be rejected from a dictionary; and, that it 
seemed to be useful (as I have observed in the Essay) to insert all words, 
the legitimacy of which had been questioned; in order that their claim to 2 
place in the language might be discussed and settled. With respect to 
some of these words too, I may add, that they had been already brought 
into notice by our lexicographers and other writers; and, therefore, seem- 
ed to demand attention in this work. I have, however, endeavoured to 
state such particulars under most of the words, as, I trust, will enable the 
reader to form a just estimate of them; and, if I have been successful in 
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this respect, even though some words may be found in the collection 
which ought not to be there, yet the object of the work will be accom. 
plished.” 

The book is, in fact, neither a “vocabulary of words and phrases 
which have been supposed peculiar to the United States of Ame- 
ricy,” nor of words and phrases the legi‘imacy of which is ques 
tioned. There can be no objection to the author’s having admit- 
ted words “which would be rejected from a dictionary;” because 
his sole object is to make a collection of those very words, which 
are not admitted by lexicographers; but it may be objected agains‘ 
his title, that it exposes Americans to a greater degree of censure 
for the coinage, as well as the misapplication of words, than they 
really deserve. 

That “the great pest of speech is frequency of translation,” is 
certainly true, as it regards England; but in this country, the 
number of translations has been too small, and their date too re 
cent, to admit the propriety of the application which the autho: 
has made of Dr. Johnson’s remark, to this country. Nine tents 
of the Gallicisms, “which English criticks have censured in ou: 
writings,” have been borrowed from English translations, or from 
English novels; so that if we should ever be reduced “to babble a 








dialect of France,” we shall not have to blame so much the license 
of our translators, as the childish fondness of our countrymen in 
general for every thing foreign. The author concludes his pre- 
face with an extract from the British Critick, which cannot be too 
often repeated. “Every writer should remember (says he) that 
it is his business to use his language as he finds it; aud a great 
part of his skill lies in giving effect to that, which in other hand 

might appear to disadvantage. If one expression is objectiona- 
ble, itis his task to find another, that is not so, to fill his own 
ideas, yet not depart from the language he employs.” Every 
coiner of a word easily persuades himself, that it expresses his 
meaning much more forcibly, than any legitimate word, that he 
could find; but he forgets, that the very circumstance of its being 
a new word, prevents its being so significant to others. Thc 
writings of Johnson, Addison and Swift, furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of the abundant resources of the English language, both in 
strength and beauty; and the writer must possess an exuberant 
fancy, indeed, who bas to look beyond them for suitable expres- 
sions, 
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The remarks of Mr. Pickering, attached to some of the words 
of his Vocabulary, are not only very judicious, but very amusing. 
On the verb to “Advocate,” he makes the following observa- 


tions: . 

“To Advocate. To be an advocate for; to defend; to support. 

“This word has long been used in our legislative bodies, and is now 
adopted by most of our writers: (here follow several examples, from Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Q. Adams, and Noah Webster.] 

“In the former edition of this Vocabulary Iconsidered the verb to advo- 
cate as a word of American origin; and remarked, that, though it was used 
by Scotch and Irish writers, I had never met with any English authority for 
it. Until very recently it has certainly been ranked among Americanisms, 
both by the English and our own writers. In the Preface to the English 
edition of one of our works (Dr. Ramsay’s History of the Revolution) 
which was printed in the year 1793, it is classed by the London editor 
among those “American” words, which the English “have altogether de- 
clined to countenance” as verbs “invented without any apparent reason;” 
and our countryman, Dr. Franklin, several years ago pointedly condemned 
this, among other “new” words, which had been introduced into our par- 
liamentary language during his [then] late absence in France.* It has, how- 
ever, been discovered (as will be seen in the following extract from the 
new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, by the Rev. H. J. Todd) that this 
verb was used by Milton; and it has been sanctioned in modern times by 
the authority of Burke; to which we may now add that of Mr. Todd. As 
his work is at present rare in this country, I have thought it would be in- 
teresting to most readers to see his remarks on this word at large.” 

Mr. Pickering then introduces Mr. Todd’s remarks, which are 
omitted here, because the substance of them will be found in what 


follows: 

“Though this verb is to be found in Milton, yet it does not appear to 
have been in common use in England either at the time when he wrote, or 
since that period. Burke, however, it seeras, employed it in one of his 
speeches (the one above quoted by Mr. Todd, which was in the year 1782) 
and possibly on other occasions; but I do not recollect seeing it in any of 
his /ater writings. It has been very recently adopted by afew other writers, 
and seems now to be getting into use in England: [many examples of 
which are introduced, which it is not necessary to extract.] 

“But to return to the extract from Mr. T'odd’s work. It is there said, 
that to advocate is avery common and old Scottish word. The word itself has 
undoubtedly long been used in Scotland, but it has been used in the technical 
sense which it has in their law; and this, it need hardly be observed, is very 
different from the signification in question, as will be evident from the an- 
thorities cited by Mr. Boucher in the work alluded to by Mr. Todd. 





* Letter to Mr. Webster, Dec. 26, 1789. 
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“J shall add but one or two remarks more on thisarticle. Mr. Todd seems 
to suppose that the Americans ‘affect to plume themselves on this pretend- 
ed improvement of our language;’ and he then, in a tone, which the occa- 
sion seemed hardly to require, calls upon them as well as their ‘abeftors,’ to 
‘withdraw their unfounded claim to discovery in turning to the prose-writ- 
ings of Milton.” I was not aware that the Americans did ‘plume themselves’ 
upon this word. We did, indeed, believe it to be a word not in wee among 
Englishmen, because they themselves have considered it as a word inventea 
by us, and have censured it as one of the faults of our writers. The truth 
is, too, that although most Americans have adopted it, yet some of our 
writers, who have been particularly attentive to their style, have (whether 
there has been any merit in this or not, let scholars judge) avoided using it 
Nor would they probably have felt themselves warranted in employing this 
any more than they would many other ancient words, (the word freshet, for 
example, which see,) because it was to be found in J&iton, or in Burke, 
unless it were also in general use at the present day among Englishmen.” 

Mr. Todd seems to have considered it quite a meritorious thing 
to invent a word; but the reader should be cautious how he ad- 
mits the right of coinage, under any circumstances. ‘The inven- 
tion of a word is always a mark rather of the poverty, than of 
the fertility of intellect: it discovers a want of reading, and an 
ignorance of the language, for which no fame of originality can 
compensate. Mr. Todd, however, deserves something more 
than the slight rebuke, which Mr. Pickering has given him. The 
Dictionary which he gave to the publick, was professedly Dr. John- 
son’s, and not his own. It was an insult, therefore, to the mem- 
ory of that learned and laborious lexicographer, to insert a word, 
which he had thought proper to reject; for it is not pretended 
that he had overlooked it. Moreever, it is a liberty, which no 
editor should ever permit himself to take with the matter of his 
author, and which tends to destroy all confidence in authorities, 
that deserve to be respected. If every editor were to assume 
the right, which Mr. Todd did, Johnson’s Dictionary would soon 
be made, of no more value to the scholar, than Webster’s—an 
event which should be deprecated by every friend of literature. 

“Antagonizing. Conflicting, opposing. 

“This word has been censured by an American critick, in the following 
passage of a well known American publication —‘Nor can I forbear to re- 
mark the tendency of such antagonizing appeals” Letter of the on. JQ 
Adams to the Hon. H. G. Ot's. This is the only instance in which I have 
known it to be used in this country. Johnson has the verb to antogonize; 
but bis authority is the Dictionaries; and he says in his preface, that such 
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rvords in his work ‘are to be considered as resting only upon the credit of 
those dictionaries.’ Mr. Webster has not inserted it in his dictionary.” 


This word is neither “peculiar to the United States of Ameri- 
ea,” nor one the “legitimacy of which has been questioned.” Dr. 
Johnson, though he gives it on the atthority of “the dictionaries,” 
gives also its etymology, which is as direct, and as legitimate, 
under every consideration of analogy, as that of any word in his 
dictionary. It comes from a compound of two Greek words, viz. 
avt1, contra, or against, and éye»s¢w, certo, to strive, or to con- 
tend. It was never, perhaps,in common use; but many of our 
most significant and expressive words, are wholly unknown to 
ihe illiterate, and may never, therefore, get into “common use”: 
vet this is no argument against their purity or propriety. I can 
see no reason why Mr. Pickering thought it necessary, te intro- 





duce this word into his Vocabulary. 

“ANY MANNER OF MEANS 

“A friend, who has resided in Connecticut, informs me, that this expres- 
sion (among others) used to be the subject of animadversion, with the in- 
structors of the College there, as a very common fault in the language of 
the Bar of that state.” 

The use of this barbarous phrase is not. confined to Connecti- 
cut; it is to be heard throughout the United States, and some- 
times, too, from persons who ought to be sensible of its vulgarity. 

“Barance. This mercantile word is much used by the people of th. 
Southern States in conversation, as a reneral term signifying the remainde 
of any thing. Ex. I spent a part of the evening at a friend’s house, and 
the balance at home: A quarter part of the army were killed and the da/- 
wnce taken prisoners, &c. The word is also often used in the debates of 
Congress, as Iam informed (but only by the Southern members) in the fol 
lowing manner: A member moves, that the first section of a bill should be 
amended, and the éalance of the bill struck out.” 

“To Benrrriz. A well known English Review, in enumerating th: 
faults of our writers, thus mentions this, among other words: ‘President 
Jefferson [talks] of Jelitéling the productions of nature.’ Quart. Rev. vol. 3 
p. 258. The passage here alluded to, is in Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Vir- 
ginia, Query 6th. The word is sometimes heard here in conversation; byt 


nb * 


in writing, it is, 1 believe, peculiar to that gentleman.” 


“Cacxk. Dr. Witherspoon thus notices [notes] this word: “Chunks, that 
is brands, half burnt wood. This is customary in the Middle Colonies.’ 
Druid, No, 7. It is also used in the Northern States, to signify a thick, 
short block or bit of wood. In England it is provincial: “Chuck; a great 
‘up. Susser. In other countries they call it a Chunk? Ray's South and 

ek Cover Fy (rose says it is also called in some coun‘rics 2 Jrnk, 
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See his Prov. Gloss. The vulgar in this country also (by whom these 
words are generally used) say junk and chunk; and from this last substan. 
tive they have formed the adjective chunky, which they often apply to 
the stature of a person; as, he is a short, chunky man. The English dic- 
tionaries have neither chunk nor junk; but all of them have chump, in the 
sense in question.” 

“Firstiy. This adverb is frequently used by American writers. None 
af the dictionaries have it; and, I had supposed, that it had never been used 
by English writers. An English friend, however, says—‘Some English 
hyper-criticks (if we may be allowed the term) have said firstly; but the 
number of them has been small. The framers of our language, however, 
might reasonably have said firstly.” The word frst seems always to have 
been considered by English writers both as an adverd and an adjective.” — 
“The following is the only instance I have seen of frst/y in an English 
work:” [here follows an example from the British Critick.] 

There is something extremely disgusting, to my ear, in this 
word, which, I regret to say, is in very common use, both in 
speaking and writing, even with gentlemen of education. I am 
at a loss to know what Mr. Pickering’s correspondent means, by 
“if we may be allowed the term,” as applied to “hyper-criticks.” 

“Fronpesce. To putforth leaves. ‘His powers began now to frondes#e 
and blossom.” Eulogy on Dr. Rush by William Staughton, D. D. 

“This remarkable word is peculiar to the writer here quoted.” 

It is this ridiculous pedantry of borrowing words from the La- 
tin, from which the English language has more to dread than from 
any other source of corruption. If the coiners of such words 
could only be brought to reflect, that the mere English reader 
has nothing to guide him in the etymolozy, and that it is of 
course impossible for him to understand them; he would 
surely see the impropriety of introducing words, the signifieation 
of which must necessarily be understood by so small a portion of 
readers. 

“To Improve. To occupy, make use of, employ. 

“This word, in the frst sense, is in constant use in all parts of New Ea 
gland; but in the second sense it is not so common. 

“The following remarks of Dr. Franklin, on this and some other word 
will not be uninteresting to the reader. They are taken from his letter of 
Pec. 26, 1789, to Mr. Webster: I cannot but applaud your zeal for prese 
ing the purity of our language, both in its expression and pronunciation, anc 
in correcting the popular errors several of our States are conti: ually falling 
into with respect to both. Give me leave to mention some of them, thous): 
possibly they may already hav € occurred to you. I wish, however, that i 
some future publication of yours, vou would set a disrounte: 
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uponthem. The first ] remember is the word improved. When I left New 

England in the year 1723, this word had never been used among us, as far 

as I know, but in the sense of ameliorated or made better, except once, in & 
very old book of Dr. Mather’s, entitled Remarkable Providences. As that 
man wrote a very obscure hand, I remember that when I read that word in 
his book, used instead of the word employed, I conjectured that it was an er- 
ror of the printer, who had mistaken a short / in the writing for an r, and 2 
y with too short a tail fora v, whereby employed was converted into improved; 

but when I returned to Boston in 1733, I found this change had obtained 
favour, and was then become quite common; for I met with it often in pe- 
rusing the newspapers, where it frequently made an appearance rather ridi- 
culous. Such, for instance, as the advertisement of acountry house to be 
sold, which had been many years improved as a tavern; and in a character of 
a deceased country gentleman, that he had been for more than thirty years 
improved as a justice of the peace. This use of the word improve is peculiar 
to New England, and not to be met with among any other speakers of En- 
glish, cither on this or the other side of the water.’ 

“Notwithstanding Dr, Franklin thus amuses himself with tracing the origin. 
of this word to the olscure handwriting of Dr. Mather, it had certainly been 
used in some parts of New England before Mather’s time; though, as we 
must presume from Dr. Franklin’s remarks, it might not have been used in 
Boston. It occurs in some of the ancient laws of the New England colonies.” 

I do not remember having ever heard this word used, in any of 
the Middle or Southern States, in any of the significations applied 
fo it in New England; all of which are so entirely different from 
the common use, as well as from its etymon, that Dr. Franklin’s 
suggestion seems to deserve credit. If the origin of its use tp 
New England be of an older date than Dr. Mather, it only proves 
that it is not to his “obscure handwriting” they are indebted for 
it; but I am strongly inclined to believe, that it did originate 
either in illegible autography, or in erroneous typography. It is 
certainly a barbarous use of the word, and I should be sorry to 
sce it spread beyond the land of its nativity. 

“I~ for Into. 

“Mr. Coleman, in remarking upon the prevalence of tlus inaccuracy ib 
New York, says: ‘We get i the stare, and have the rheumatism into our 
knees.’—An observing English friend at Philadelphia also speaks of its fre- 
quent use there, in the following strong terms: ‘The preposition into is al- 





mostunknown here. They say, when did you comein town? IJ met him riding 
. 


399 


in town. 

I have never heard these prepositions so ridiculously transpos- 
ed by any .dmerican in polite society, and am rather disposed to 
think that Mr. Coleman “in New York”, and Mr. Pickering’: 
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“English friend at Philadelphia” are mistaken im ‘supposing the 


erreur so common. 

“Lexotay. This word has been very common among us, both in writing 
and in the language of conversation; but it has been so much ridiculed by 
Americans as well as Englishmen, that in writing it is now generally avoided 
Mr. Webster has admitted it into his dictionary; but (as need hardly be re- 
marked) it is not in any of the English ones. It is applied by us, as Mr. Web- 
ster justly observes, chiefly to writings or discourses. Thus we say a lengthy 
pamphlet, a /engthy sermon, &c. The English would say, a Jong or (in the 
more familiar style) a longish sermon. It may be here remarked, by the 
way, that they make much more use of the termination ish than we do; but 
this is only in the language of conversation. a 

This word, I am sorry to say, is not so “generally avoided in 
writing” as Mr. Pickering supposes. It may be frequently seen 
even in those who are called our best writers; and, what is a still 
more serious evil, as having a wider circulation among the people 
at large, it is almost daily used by some of our most popular 
Journalists. It is not, however, always used in the sense in 
which an Englishman would say longish, but more frequently to 
express a tediousness of length. I have never heard it applied to 
any discourse, however long, that was uniformly interesting, 
When prolixity produces weariness in the reader or hearer, then 
the writer or speaker is said to be lengthy. It is a barbarous 
word that deserves all the censure which the English criticks 
have thrown upon it. 

“Mieuty for Very. An intelligent friend who has travelled in Virginia, 
informs me, that he ‘found the adverb mighty in common use, in the con- 
versation of all classes of people of that State, as precisely synonymous with 
very. Ex. gr. Mighty cold—mighty near ten o’clock—a mighty fine man, 
kc.” 





This is neither an Americanism, nor an expression the legiti- 
macy of which can at all be questioned, Dr. Johnson makes it 
an adverb and gives it the signification of “in a great degree,” 
but adds that it is “not to be used but in very low language.” In 
this country I believe the use of it is confined to low language, 
though Johnson gives the authority of Prior for its use, in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“Lord of his new hypothesis he reigns: 

He reigns; how long? Till some usurper rise, 

And he too mirhty thoughtful, mizvhiy wise 

Studies new lines.”’ 

IV. 


a] 


Vol. 
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Srx for Saw, (preterite of to see.) New England. ‘I see him yesterday, or 
see him last week; for 1 saw him. In Scotland the vulgar say, I see’d him last 
week. Withersp. Druid, No. 6. 

«Seed also (as Mr. Pegge observes) “passes currently with the common 
people of London, both for our common tense saw, and our participle pas- 
sive seen.” The corrupt form see (for saw) is never used here except in 
the language of conversation; and at the present day is only heard among 
the illiterate. An English friend makes the following remarks on it: “See 
and Shew, in the preterite, have a very unpleasant effect on the ears of an 
Englishman; and are each unknown to English authors. Whoever has 
adopted these corruptions will do well to abandon them; as setting a mark 
upon the persons using them; both in the Middle and Southern States of this 
continent, and throughout the whole of the British Dominions.” 

In the middle and southern States, it is much more common to 
use the participle seen instead of the preterite saw, or have seen, 
as for example, I seen him yesterday, or I seen him once—In like 
manner is the participle done misapplied; as, I done it willingly. 
for I did it; nobody ever done it better. ‘This ungrammatical use 
of the verb is very common with persons of education. Of the 
same description is the barbarous use of the following verb: 

“Snew for Suewep or Snowrep. Ex. “I shew it to him yesterday.”— 
Several years ago this corrupt preterite was very common in Wew England; 
but it is now much less used than formerly. Mr. Pegge, in his ironical defence 
of Anow’d for Anew, mentions the following singular instances of irregulae 
preterites of verbs ending in ew or ow: “The modern past tense, J knew, 
seems to have been imported from the North of England, where the ex- 
pressions are—‘I sew (instead of I sow’d) my corn: I mew (that is, 1 mow’d) 
my hay: and ‘it snew,’ for it snow’d. To the first and second of these word 
1) have been an ear witness; and as to the last, the writer of the Fragment 
at the end of Spott’s Chronicle, (who probably was a Yorkshireman) speak 
ing of the battle of Towton, says—and all the season it snew.? Dr. Wallis 
a Kentish man, who lived in the last century, admits knew to be an impere 
lect preterite, together with enew and many others.” Anecdotes of the Er 

lish, p. 107. 

The irony of Mr. Pegge, which is so happily introduced by Mr. 
Pickering, will not fail, I trust, to have its proper effect. Surely 
no one could hear the expression if snew, without a smilt of con- 
tempt, and yet it is quite as proper as to say I shez, instead of J 
showed. 1 do not remember that I ever saw this corrupt prete- 
rite in writing. but scarcely a day passes that I do not hear it in 
conversation, from persons who are considered as the very best 
scholars. Let these scholars read what Mr. Pegge has written, 
and they must be very obstinate er very fastidious sticklers for 
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analogy, indeed, if they do not acknowledge their errour.. 

“Spake” for spoke---“stricken” for struck, and “proven” for pro 
ed, are also among the corruptions, in common use among Amer) 
cans, but by no means peculiar to them. 

“Hap n’r ovent and Hap oveut. These expressions are often heard (in 
conversation) from people, who would avoid every other vulgarism. Th: 
vulgar also frequently say, don’t owght; as, you don’t ought to do it.” 

These expressions are, I believe, confined to Wew England, 
or at least to persons educated there; and, as Mr. Pickering ob- 
serves, they are often used in conversation, by gentlemen whose 
taste would be shocked by that, or any other vulgarism, from 
another. 

I have thus given to the reader a specimen of the materials, 
with which Mr. Pickering has formed his Vocabulary, It wil! 
be seen, that he has inserted many words and phrases that do no! 
owe their origin to the United States, and many others the use o! 
which is confined to Wew England. Some that he has marked 
as obsolete, are still used by the best English writers, and some 
are mere vulgarisms, that are never heard except among the low- 
est classes of society. These are imperfections, however, from 
which it is impossible that any work of the kind can be wholly 
exempt. It must be the unremitted labour of many years, to 
collect, arrange, and analyze all the words which have started 
into existence in this country, since its separation from Great 
Britain. Mr. Pickering has done more towards it than any of 
his countrymen, and deserves the thanks of every scholar. His 
own language is not entirely free from those innovations and 
corruptions, which it is his object to “set a mark upon”; but this 
does not take away from the usefulness of his hook, which ought 
‘to be in the hands of every American, who desires to maintain 
the purity of the English language. 


——— oe 


i Practical Essay on Chemical Re-.Veents, or Tests. Tiusrated bn a ser 
experiments, by Fuvwnick Accum, Operative Chemist, Lecturer om Practica 
Chemis ry, on Mineralory, &c. ec. Philadelphia: Printed and Publishes 


by M. Carey & Son. May 1, 1817. 12 mo. p.p. 204. 


Tus treatise, though comprised in a small volume, contain 


all that it is necessary to know concerning analysis, as well as an 
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enumeration of the several Re-agents, together with their respec- 
tive and particular effects. As a collection of facts, founded on 
the present state of Chemistry, it may be considered as a valuable 
work. After the enumeration of the various tests, Mr. Accum 
has added a number of experiments to illustrate the subject; 
which is undoubtedly an excellent plan, as the Chemist is enabled 
by it, at once to perceive the action, or mode of operation, of the 
re-agent under consideration. 

The author, after giving a short history of re-agents, and ex- 
plaining their operation, remarks, that “the application and im- 
portance of the substances made use of, as re-agents, was first 
pointed out by the illustrious Boyle. It had long before been 
known, indeed, that the blue colour of violet flower was redden- 
ed by sulphuric acid, lemon-juice, and vinegar; but this philos- 
opher proved that the reddening property belonged to all acids, 
and that it was a leading property which characterizes this class of 
bodies.” In 1665, M. Duclos made use of the same means to 
analyze some of the mineral waters of France; and in 1685, 
Boyle gave some additional instructions for the use of his tests, 
and strongly recommended his fuming liquor, known to chemists 
by the name of hydro-sulphuret of Ammonia. 

Mr. Accum concludes his observations on the “Definition and 
general nature of Chemical tests,” by remarking, that the list of 
chemical re-agents “has been greatly augmented by the labours 
of modern chemists, and we are particularly indebted to Berg- 
man, Scheele, Kirwan and Westrumb.” To these illustrious 
men we are certainly indebted for a knowledge of many impor- 
tant facts, respecting the actions of re-agents; but Mr. Accum 
has been guilty of great illiberality or want of candour, in omit- 
ting to mention the name of Goétling, an eminent German chem- 
ist, who not only added considerably to our stock of knowledge 
on the subject, but who has done more to reduce to system, the 
arrangement and application of re-agents, than any of his pre- 
decessors. This omission of Goétling’s name is the more inex- 
cusable, as Mr. Accum has not only pursued the same arrange- 
ment, but has in many instances, given the same illustrations, 
with merely a change in the nomenclature, that are to be found 
in “Goétling’s Tests,’ a small duodecimo, which Mr. Accum must 
have seen. ‘This is not the first time that this German chemist 
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has been robbed of the fruits of his labours, to give fame to 
others. Henry, in his Chemistry, has taken whole pages ver- 
batim, from the same work, without even deigning to mention it, 
or its author. 

It is but justice to Mr. Accum, however, to say, that his work 
is much more valuable than any other of the kind that has been 
published, in as much as it brings the subject down to the present 
day. His definition of Tests, is followed by a list re 
upwards of sixty tests, the actions of which are explained an 
illustrated by nearly two hundred experiments, which it is in the 
power of every gentleman to make, for his own amusement, at 
very little expense. The reader will see, by a few extracts, the 
plan and nature of the work. 


“iV. TINCTURE OT RED CABBAGF. 

“This tincture, which is of a bright blue colour, is an exceedingly deli- 
cate test for acids and alcalies, when present in an uncombined or free state. 
A very minute portion of any alcali changes its vivid blue colour to green, 
whilst acids turn it red. The alcaline earths, barytes, strontia, and lime, 
here also act as alcalies. 














EXPERIMENT XIX. 
“Add to half a wine glass full of tincture of red cabbage, a stnall quantity 


of the white of an egg, cither in a liquid state, or rendered concrete by boil. 
ing. The tincture will lose its blue colour and become changed to green, 
because the white of the ege contains soda.” 

This beautiful test is thus prepared: 

“It is obtained by cutting fresh leaves of the red cabbage (brassica rubra) 
into small pieces, and pouring over it boiling-hot distilled water, and suffer 
ing the whole to macerate for a few hours. The clear fluid being then de- 
canted and mixt with one eighth of its bulk of spirit of wine, is fit for use 

“The cabbage leaves may be preserved for many years, by drying them 
in awarm place, at a temperature of about 120° F. having previously cut 
them into small pieces. 

“To prepare the test liquor from the dry leaves, let them be digested in 
distilled water, to which a minute portion of sulphuric acid has been added, 
which will produce a red tincture. Then let the acid be neutralized by 
marble powder, the red colour will vanish, and become blue. This being 
done, suffer the mixture to become clear by subsidence, or filtre it; and 
lastly, mingle it with one eighth of its bulk of spirit of wine. The test thus 
prepared keeps much longer than when obtained from the fresh leaves of 
the plant.” 

“VI. TINCTURE OF TURMERIC, 
AND 


ia TURMERIC PAPER. 
“This is an excellent test for discovering the presence of alcalies. The 


colour of the tincture is an intense yellow; it is changed to a brick red or 
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orange, by alcalics, whether in a caustic state or combined with carbonic 
acid, but it is not effected by carbonated earths; so that by this test we are 
ut once enabled to distinguish the presence of a carbonated aicali, from a 
‘arbonated earth, when held in solution by an excess of carbonic acid. 

“Paper stained a pale yellow with this tincture, being more convenient in 
‘ts application than the tincture itself, is usually employed in the laboratory 
By means of it, the exact point of the saturation of acids with alcalies may be 
ascertained with great nicety, which is often of considerable consequence in 
chemical operations. 

EXPERIMENT XXVI, 

“Dip a piece of turmeric paper into distilled water, its yellow colour will 
remain unaltered. 

EXPERIMENT XXVIII. 

“Add a grain of potash, or soda, either in a pure state, or in the state of a 
carbonate, to half a test tube full of distilled water, and immerse into the 
solution a picce of turmeric paper, it will mstantly acquire a brown colour; 
and if the paper be now dipped into a dilute acid, its original yellow colour 
will reappear.”’ 

“XL. PRUSSIATE OF POTASH. 

“This is one of the most important tests ever discovered, because it has 
the valuable property of forming a precipitate with all metallic solutions, 
except those of platina, gold, antimony, tellurium, indium, rhodium, and 
osmium; and from the colour of the precipitate the particular metal may in 
many cases be inferred, and its quantity ascertained by easy means. It is 
chiefly used fer detecting iron. If this metal exists in a state of high oxi. 
dizement in any fluid, it produces, with this test, a Prussian blue precipitate; 
and when ina low state of oxygenation, the precipitate is white, but even 
then it very rapidly assumes a blue colour on mere exposure to air. Copper 

precipitated brown; zine and tin afford a white gelatinous precipitate; 

ind Cobalt a distinct olive green one. Bismuth gives with it a yellow pre- 
cipitate. tis not affected by any of the carths. Itisa very useful test for 
the analysis of mineral waters. Ifa mineral water taken fresh from the 
spring, affords a blue precipitate with prussiate of potash, but not after having 
been concentrated by boiling, it may be inferred that the iron is present in 
the water, in combination with carbonic acid. And if the test continucs to 
strike a blue colour with the boiled or concentrated water, the acid which 
held the iron in solution is a mineral acid, the nature of which may be readily 
discovered by the appropriate tests for acids; namely by the salts of barytes, 
or those of silver.” 

The author’s observations on the application of the blowpipe 
deserve particular attention. By attending to the directions which 
he has given, which are not only very minute, but very plain, the arf 
of using it with the most perfect effect may be easily acquired. He 








has been also very particular in describing the diflerent effects of 
the different coloured flames, produced by the blowpipe, a fact of 
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considerable importance, and of which very little notice has been 
heretofore taken. There is no modern chemist to whom the 
world has been more indebted than to Professor A’aproth, for 
the means of correct analysis. His name is mentioned by Mr. 
Accum, and that is all; but he would have given a more commens 
dable proof of candour and liberality, if he had added this inde- 
fatigable philosopher to the list of those, to whom he has acknow- 
ledged a particular obligation. 


Essays on Hypochondriacal and other Nervous Uffections. Bu John Reid, M 
D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, @c. Vhilapelphia 
M. Carey & Son. 1817. Octavo, pp. 209 


If any thing could animate the torpor of the desponding, im- 
spire vigour into the valetudinarian, or awaken the slumber- 
ing faculties of the victim of melancholy, this work would be 
most likely to effect so happy a disposition. Dr. Reid calls 
upon the comfortless hypochondriack, to contemplate all the 
varying features of his malady; to dissect its complicated sys- 
tem, and pursue its never ending changes; to observe its modi 
fications, note its peculiarities, and ascend to the original source 
of misery and depression, in order to arrive at some cure or pal- 
liative for this mental poison. As this is a disease to which all 
men are obnoxious, it may reasonably be supposed the concer of 
all, to become acquainted with its nature, symptoms, and elect; 
and to learn by what methods it may be softened or removed. 
To men of letters, to students, and philosophers, this inquirs 
however, must be attended with peculiar interest; for hypo- 
chondriasis, may almost be pronounced the disease of scholars 
and authors; as being the malady to which they are most sub- 


ject, and from which they are seldom free, as the curse of genius, 


as well as the plague of learning. 

Dr. Reid commences his work by an inquiry into the in- 
Quence of the mind on the body, which he fully establishe- 
Ne next treats of the power of Volition, considered in rela 
tion to the human frame; a question that he seems to have 
left in suspense and doubt, from the conflicting weight of op 


peste testimony. Afier having adduced ennelisive reasa 


; 
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against the power of Volition extending to cases of hype- 
chondriasis, in which he shows the extreme absurdity of the vul- 
gar opinion, that a man may, if he wills it, remove the disease, 
he relates the following instance of a contrary nature, from 
Cheyne’s Engligh Malady: 

“Dr. Cheyne, in one of his medical treatises, narrates a case, the accuracy 
of which is established by an irrefragable combination of evidence, of a man 
who could die to all appearance, at any time that he chose; and, after having 
lain for a considerable period exactly as a corpse, was able, as it would seem, 
by a voluntary struggle, to restore to himself the appearance and all the va. 
rious functions of animation and intellect. It is to be inferred, from the 
latter part of the story, that the unnatural and painful exertions by which 
this person assumed the semblance of disease, produced at length a fatal 
result. Death would be no longer mocked with impunity. The counterfeit 
corpse, a few hours after its last revival, relapsed into a state which was capa- 
ble of no subsequent resuscitation. But the case is so interesting and re- 
markable, as to deserve our giving it in all the detail with which Dr. Cheyne 
presents it to his readers. 

“ ‘He could die or expire when he pleased; and yet by an effort, or some- 
how, he could come to life again. He insisted so much upon our seeing the 
trial made, that we were at last forced tocomply. We all three felt his pulse 
first. It was distinct though small and thready: and his heart had its usual 
beating. He composed himself on his back, and lay in a still posture for 
some time. While I held his right hand, Dr. Baynard laid his hand on his 
heart; and Mr. Skrine held a clear looking-glass to his mouth. I found his 
pulse sink gradually, till at last I could not feel any by the most exact and 
nice touch. Dr. Baynard could not feel the least sensation in his heart, nor 
Mr. Skrine perceive the least sort of breath on the bright mirror he held to 
his mouth. Then each of us by turns examined his arm, heart, and breath; 
but could not by the nicest scrutiny, discover the least symptom of life in 
him. We reasoned a long time about this odd appearance as well as we 
could, and finding he still continued in that condition, we began to conclude 
that he had indeed carried the experiment too far; and at last we were satis- 
fied he was actually dead, and were just ready to leave him. This continued 
about halfan hour. By nine o’clock in the morning in autumn, as we were 
going away, we observed some motion about the body; and upon examina- 
tion, found his pulse and the motion of his heart gradually returning; he be- 
gan to breathe gently, and speak softly. We were all astonished to the last 
degree at this unexpected change; and after some further conversation with 
him and ourselves, went away fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this 
fuct, but not able to form any rational scheme how to account forit. He 
afterwards called for his attorney, added a codicil to his will, &c. and calmly 
and composedly died about five or six o’clock that evening.” ” P. 12. 

The sequel of this wonderful story seems sufficiently to ac- 


count for the phenomenon. The man was dying; and a short re- 
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prieve of strength permitted him to arrange his affairs, and settle 
his will. If he had been in full health, and had survived the 
performance of the wonder, any number of years, [ would most 
cordially join in the astonishment which the author expresses. 
However, I leave the whole of the story to the ingenuity and 
wonder of the reader. 

Essay 3, on the “Fear of Death,” contains much advice that 
may be useful to the timid and superstitious; and an entertain- 
ing fund of anecdote, illustrates the meaning of the writer, and 
relieves the reader from the dread of monotony. There is one 
sentiment, however, in this Essay, which ought to be denounced 
as false in itself, and as fraught with poisonous consequences to 
those feeble and credulous minds, that may be disposed to re- 
ceive it. The wicked only require a hint to destroy; while the 
timid scarcely need conviction in order to fix on them the spells 
of fear, and the tortures of death. IT allude to the subsequent 
remarks: 

“Tell a timorous man that he will die, and if he has been in the habit of 
looking up with reverence to your opinion, it may, not improbably, kill him. 
Pronounce the sentence with sufficient decision and solemnity, and under 
certain circumstances, it will execute itself.’ P. 22. 

The passions of pride and remorse, are happily treated of in 
the two following Essays; they are both pregnant with hypochon- 
driasis, and they both border on madness, 

ilis observations on Solitude, may be pronounced just, by 
those who have felt the pangs which morbid solitude engenders; 
but I doubt if the remedy he prescribes will prove effectual, as 
it is grounded on an assumption that the patient is capable of 
iningling in seciety; whereas it is this very aversion to the 
throng, which condemns the hy pochondriack to solitude, This 
is like advising a man (in the author’s own words on a different 
occasion) who is “confined to his bed by a paralysis of his limbs, 
‘only run or walk, and you will be well’” The hypochondriack 
will always join in the salutation of the poet: 

‘Hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholv’” 


In defiance of the 


“‘Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles 
Such as hang on Hehe’s cheek, 
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And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides.” 

The VII. Essay of Dr. Reid, considers the morbid influence of 
“Excessive Study;” a cause of melancholy so rare in the present 
age, that few of its victims, can now refer to it, as the spring of 
their malady. Some examples, however, are adduced by the 
author; and many important features of human intellect are exhi- 
bited in persons under circumstances at once interesting and 
peculiar. Yet no man need be deterred from study by the fear 
of hypochondriasis; as diversity of subject will always rescue him 
from the fangs of gloom, and the fascination of variety be certain 
to keep him secure from depression. 

“Vicissitude,” as a characteristick cause of intellectual disease» 
forms the theme of Essay VIII; and it may be perused with not 
less pleasure than advantage. “Want of Sleep,” is the next 
cause, alleged and investigated; but this is so much of a physical 
nature, that I refrain from further remark, lest the horrours of 
medicine should seize on the trembling nerves of some morbid 
reader. 

“Essay X. On Intemperance.” To the votary of pleasure, and 
ihe slave to ebriety; to the victimn of gloom, disappointment, mis- 
fortune, or sensibility, the language of this essay solemnly ap- 
peals, in tones at once awful and impressive. Whoever peruses 
this piece, must leave it both wiser and better, than when he 
began it; nor do I hesitate to declare it a master piece of com- 
position, in sentiment, knowledge, and diction. The nervous 
lady, who gains artificial vivacity from the secret use of the aqua- 
vite, or the depressed and morbid gentleman, who soothes his 
agitated mind by opium, or excites it te hilarity by alcohol, will 
both acquire a wholesome lesson of virtue, in its perusal; and 
will shudder with horrour, at the yawning gulf before them; they 
will abstain from a false pleasure, which every moment inflicts tor- 
ment, and a fugitive cure for sorrow, which quickly leaves them 
in aggravated woe, while it sternly threatens final gloom and anni- 
hilation. 

The XI Essay is entitled “The Excess of Abstinence Injuri- 
ous;” and merely adverts to that disease of the mind, which in 
a state of affluence fancies the coming miseries of want; and de- 
nies the body nourishment, from fear of perishing through hun- 
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ger: a monstrous and strange perversion, which leads to the 
accomplishment of what it so mortally dreads. 

In the subsequent essay, physical affections are chiefly consi- 
dered; and the loss, or diminution of sight and hearing, are ob- 
served to be frequent consequences of an excessive hypochondri- 
asis. ‘The experience of every man, who as Cowper says, has 
been under the tub, or covered with the oose and mud of melan- 
choly, will confirm the truth of the opinion. 

A vulgar errour of no trifling nature is refuted in Essay XIII. 
where he demonstrates that “Mental derangement is not indica- 
tive of constitutional vigour of mind;” but on the contrary mostly 
proceeds from debility of intellect, and dulness of conception; 
from decay, or incapacity. 

An essay “On the Atmosphere of London” sounds rather dis- 
proportionate to the subject, but is not so in reality. He says 
with the poet, 


“Jt is not air; but floats a nauseous mass 
Of all obscene, corrupt, offensive things.” 


This seems sufficiently disgustful for the nerves of a hypochon- 
driack to endure; yet even this is surpassed by the following, 
which is nearly calculated to throw any delicate lady of tolera- 
bly good nerves, into an incurable nausea. “In London,” says 
Dr. Reid, “when a man receives into his lungs a draught of air, 
he cannot be sure that it has not been in some other person’s 
lungs before.” Now give imagination wing, fancy what kind of a 
person it is, whose vital breath you breathe at second hand; fancy 
the theatre, the fish market, or any crowded assembly of cleanly 
people, and endure life if you can. 

Dyspepsia, or difficulty of digestion, and Hepatical, or liver 
diseases, constitute the subject matter of the next essay; and 
although they appear to be discussed with that liberality, learn- 
ing, and expansive conception which distinguish the writings of 
this author, yet they do not so immediately relate to the causes, 
as they may be considered the consequences of ill-lirected menta! 
malady. Yet it is necessary to be well informed of the fatal 
effects of this morbid humour, when imprudently treated; and 
these are appalling enough to deter the most intrepid from nurs 
ing his imagination with fictions, and indulging himself in caprice 
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that will eventually reduce his mind, as well as body, to the 
most horrid prostration. 

In the XVII Essay Dr. R. has considered the various modifi- 
cations of “Palsy, Idiocy, Spasmodick and Convulsive Affec- 
tions.” His experience has supplied him with numerous and 
interesting objects in these various diseases; while his knowledge 
and observation have struck out many ingenious hints and novel 
methods of treatment, which can hardly fail to enlighten the 
faculty, and benefit mankind. He assails prejudice with a daring 
freedom of philosophical inquiry, that must command success, 
as it extorts praise; and which cannot prove detrimental to 
science or health, so long asit is tempered by prudence, and 
grounded on the assured data of experience. 

“The Hereditary Nature of Madness,” is the title of the next 
essay; and may enlighten those, whom it cannot cure; but it 
never can prevent the propagation of disease, by appealing to 
the selfishness of man, in the name of benevolence, to abstain 
from entailing on an innocent progeny, the aggravated tortures 
of nervous affection, or intermitting madness. In the emphatick 
words of the author, “Wo rites, however holy, can, under such 
circumstances, consecrate the conjugal union. In a case like 
this, marriage itself is a transgression of morality.” 

The essay on “Old Age,” is adapted to those hoary rakes, 
whose habits are more invincible, than their passions. 

Thus far I have been particular in enumerating the moment- 
ous subjects discussed in this excellent volume; and the remain- 
ing part, does not diminish either in interest or importance. To 
some essays more than others, I would earnestly invite the at- 
tention of the reader; and more pointedly than any other to the 
XXVI, entitled “Asivutrion;” which is eminently calculated for 
the benefit of both sexes, and all ages; to prove which, and to 
give the reader a taste of the prescription, I cite the commence- 
ment of it. 

“Personal cleanliness ought to be added to the list of the cardinal vir 
tues, not only as being equally conducive with any of them to the welfar: 
of the body, but as it is connected with, and for the most part implies, a 
certain degree of delicacy and purity of mind. For the generality of cuts 
neous diseases, there is not perhaps a better recipe in the pharmacopeis 
than is to be found in one of the periodical papers of the ‘World’? “Tak« 
of pure clean water guantum sufficit; put it into a clean earthen or china 
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asin; then take a clean linen cloth; dip it in that water, and apply it to 
ihe part affected, night and morning, or afternoon, as occasion may Tr 
quire.’ 

That on “Occupation,” toa certain class of readers, I likewise 
seriously recommend, especilly that part which begins thus: 

“To be always considering ‘what we should eat, and what we should drink, 
and wherew ithal we should be clothed,’ in order to avoid the approach of 
disease, is the most likely means of provoking its attack. A man who is 
continually feeling his pulse, is never likely to have a good one.” 

Of the great excellence and probable utility of this work, 
my opinion is decided, and the praise not much qualilied by 
censure. What he designed to produce, the author seems to 
have performed: a series of Essays on Nervous Affections, free 
from the artificial constraint of system, and only connected by 
the natural relations subsisting between the different maladies 
he treats. In detailing the symptoms of hypockondriasis, I 
jhink, however, he has sometimes been deficient. It is a common 
tendency of morbid minds to feel anger against others, for a look, 
a gesture, or a motion, having no relation to themselves; and to 
nourish resentment for fancied injuries of no higher magnitude." 
[.oss of memory is a frequent consequence, as well as cause, of 
iitellectual depression. Numerous other peculiarities which dis 
tinguish this ailment might be mentioned; but the excuse for 
such omissions consists in the immensity of facts to be described; 
for who could follow the melancholy man into the wilderness oi 
his fond conceits, in every shape, form, motion, attitude, and 
place? whom millions of spuits chase from his repose, haunt with 
avonies, and at last hunt to the tomb? 

Dr. Reid has advised, that an early attention be given to coun- 
teract the tendency to hypochondriasis: but how this is to be 
effected, he has not distinctly stated. Ifhe recommends amuse- 
ment, or occupation, why, a susceptibility to enjoy the one, or prac- 
tise the other, implies the absence of the malady he would cure. 
Where depression has taken firm root, it is beyond the power 
of man to eradicate it; it defies art, and mocks philosophy; 
and hugs the serpent that infects’ it with venom, and nour- 
ishes the monster that returns its poison for its food. That 
some alleviations of it may be induced, before it has become set- 
tled in the system may be true, if it can be discovered previous 
‘o its incorporation with the mind; but the patient in this, as in 
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other maladies never perceives his ailment, till he feels the pangs 
of torture, and the paroxysins of depression; and then it is gene- 
rally too late to apply either remedies or palliatives. 

Why hypochondriasis should so generally afflict men of letters, 
is sufficiently apparent. Sedentary occupation, intense thought, 
and assiduous application, are the very vital sources of nervous 
affections. Hence, the circumstance of most literary characters 
of note, being its perpetual victims. Dr. Johnson, from the 
skill which sagacity derives from experience, has analyzed the 
operation, and unfolded the murky coverings of this malady, 
beyond any other writer whatever. Cowper has also thrown 
light upon darkness, by his gloomy disposition, and acute re- 
search. Burton, who composed his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
io cure himself of the disease he wrote upon, has given to the 
world a stupendous monument of his perspicacity, his learn- 
ing, and his misfertune; but he only confirmed, what he endea- 
voured to divert, by literary occupation. 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the inefficiency of all pre- 
scriptions for morbid intellect; yet I must do Dr. Reid the jus- 
tice, to say that his work is instructive, amusing, and valuable. 
it is written in a pleasing style, free from the pedantick stiffness 
of professional science; it is intelligible to every class of readers; 
and the liberality of his sentiments, on points where liberality is 
rarely met with, recommends his judgment, more strongly than 
his science could. In the lucid and happy use of similes, I 
never recollect to have seen a writer equal to Dr. Reid. The 








figures he employs, brilliantly illustrate his meaning, as well as 
beautify his language; more permanent than the corruscations of 
the sky, they mark the path of thought, with equal distinctness. 
In fine, a better description of his work cannot be given, than in 
the motto which he has modestly prefixed to it, froin Sir William 
Temple:—"*I have chosen those subjects of these Essays, wherein 
I take human life to be the most concerned, which are of most 
‘ommon use, or most necessary knowledge; and wherein, though 
f nvty not be able to inform men more than they know, I may per- 
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heaps gine them occasion to cousider more than they do.” S. 
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The Bower of Spring, with other Poems. By the author of the Paradise of 
Coquettes. Philadelphia: M. Thomas, 1817. 18mo. p. p. 107. 





The “Paradise of Coquettes” was ascribed, by some of the 
foreign Reviews, to a Doctor Brown of Edinburgh, who was said 
to be the author of two other poems, entitled the War Fiend and 
the Wanderer of Norway. It is rather unfavourable to the fame 
of the Doctor, as a Poet, that he did not allow a longer breathing 
time to his Pegasus, after his long journey through the brilliant 
regions of his fairy Paradise, before he mounted him again for 
another excursion. There is nothing, however, more difficult, 
than to withstand the solicitations of a fair lady, particularly 
when she assumes the form of one of the fair daughters of Mne- 
mosyne. The Satirick muse which accompanied the Doctor in 
his wanderings through the mazes of the “Paradise of Coquettes” 
seems to stick to him; and under the mask of the warmest de- 
votion to the fair sex, he seems to have taken an oath, to expose 
all their foibles to the blaze of day. His present object is to 
satirize the fashionable ladies of London, for extending their 
Winter amusements so much beyond the season, to which Nature 
has limited the reign of the Hyperborean god. But the poet 
should have recollected, that the ladies have an excuse for this 
mutation of the seasons, in the chance that gave them a sovereign, 
born under the influence of Sirius. The celebration of his birth- 
day is the duty of all good subjects; and how is this to be done iv 
the country?---It would be an unpardonable mark of disrespcet. 
to leave the city until after the 4th of June; and so long as they 
remain in the city, it would be equally a mark of vulgarity for 
the ladies not to appear totally unconscious of the rise of the 
Mercury. But as the author’s preface is very short, and explains 
the ground of his poem, better than [ could, it is extracted for the 
satisfaction of the reader: 

“ «The Bower of Spring,’ though in verse, is destined to unfold one of 
the most profound discoveries that have been made in the Philosophy of 
Nature. 

“How backward are our summers now, compared with thoee of the good 
old times before us'\—How much longer in duration are our fashionall- 
winters!—It seems strange that these two propositions should have been 
repeated over and over again by the same lips, inwumerable times; and yo‘ 
that nobody should have thought of putting them together, in their proper 
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as cause and effect. The beautiful Unk, which binds them (tr 
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powerfully in mutual relation, had not then, however, been discovered. 
But it is now discovered; and with the pride of the sage of Syracuse, I may 
exclaim, ‘I have found it.’ 

“An apple falls to the ground:—The plancts do not fly from the sun.— 
When one of the very few sages, worthy of being named with the Syracu- 
aan, had put these two propositions together, he could have no peace of 
mind, till he had written a quarto volume, to tell the world the mighty se- 
eret, that he had done so. My secret is not less important; and I am con- 
tent with teaching it in a few dozen of verses. 

“J trust, however, that the philosophic readers, who are to honour my 
theory with their attentive consideration, will not think the worse of the 
certainty of my ‘Prrxciria,’ on account of the axiomatic brevity with which 
they are unfolded; but will do me the justice to admit, that there is as much 
sound philosophy in my short poem, as in many of the most subtle disquisi 
iions that are addressed to the scientific ears of royal societies, or in hun 
dreds and thousands of the pages of larger treatises which have been writ 
ten to demonstrate that what is is,—and certainly far more than in the still 
greater number of volumes, which have laboured as indefatigably to prove 
that that is which is not. 

“One advantage my system, compared with the Apple System of Nzw 
‘ron, evidently possesses,—that it is, or may be rendered, more immediately 
practical. The planets will continue to revolve as they have revolved, and 
our tides continue to ebb and flow as they have ebbed and flowed, whethe: 
we demonstrate their movements, or never say or write a word upon the 
matter. But woman isa reasonable being; and when she finds, that she ha: 
been a cause of so much physica! evil, of which she never dreamed, she has 
too much kindness of heart to make any long delay in changing the cir 
cumstances that have made her unintentionally so mischievous. 

“There is one bad effect, indeed, that may possibly result from the ligh’ 
which I have thrown on the meteorology of the seasons; and I confess tha’ 
my fear of this, at one time made me almost reluctant to communicate m1 
discovery to the very respectable body of country gentlemen, who do us 
the honour of providing us with laws and with bread. Our fashionable win- 
ters are long, in a great measure, because our parliaments rise less early; 
and when our agricultural legislators find, that, the longer their wives and 
daughters remain in town, the dearer will be the price of wheat in Wind- 
sor market, there may be some fear, that our adjournments and our London 
winters will be rendered still later, and perhaps even that a bill may be 
brought in, to render it penal to retire to the country before the middle of 
July, or at least before a given time, corresponding with a parallel scale of 
prices according to the returns from Mark-Lane, regularly transmitted to 
the opera house, and there:set to music, and sung by the principal singer, 
at the conclusion of the ballet. I trust, however, a good deal in the well- 
known moral independence of fashion, that disdains to be shackled in any 
manner by the vulgar phrases of the statute-book; and I trust still more in 
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the power of those imperial smiles, whose influence on the seasons I sing, 
and before which I know that legislators, who look with disdain on every 
other sort of opposition, must ultimately bend in acquiescence, content to 
be charmed, and to obey.” 

The poem, of course, is dedicated “to woman,” and opens with 
an apostrophe to those sages and philosophers, who vainly try to 
measure the changes of the seasons, by thermometers and barom- 
eters, while the whole secret lies in woman; who, having the do- 
minion of the globe, necessarily imposes laws upon the elements. 


“Vain, vain on Mercury the watch ye set, 
If Venus, mighty Venus, ye forget.” 


The poet advises them to throw aside their mathematical phi- 
losophy, and to listen to the wisdem, which he has gathered from 
a long and studious investigation of the mysteries of a more pro- 
found science: 


“Best mysteries, which he who solves will find 
No riddle in dark nature left behind!” 


Blessed with the gift of looking into the “sweet recesses,” of 
woman’s “coyest thought,” and of tracing every thing to its hid- 
den spring, the poet is enabled to explain what, to all others, 
seems dark and unintelligible. He calls upon the “dull-eyed 
Seers,” to listen to the recital of scenes that have been laid open 
to his mystic vision; and after describing, in beautifully simple 
and harmonious numbers, a delightful walk, in the middle of 
April, through the leafless grove, “along the glade,” and “up the 
wooded bank,” he comes at last to the Bower of Spring—A con- 
sciousness that he was within the influence of some gentle “ethe- 
real Power,” arrested his steps—he gazed for a moment on tlre 
soft enchantment, and then resolved to explore the recess: 


“1 enter’d.—There, ’mid every soft perfume 

Which dewy vale e’er wafted, couch’d in bloom. 

A youthful form reclin’d. His beamy rod, 

And lucid wings, proclaim’d the Vernal God 

No plumes those many coloured wings unroll’d, 

But thousand petals bloom’d from every fold; 

And, as he shook them through the kindling air, 
Seem’d like his couching flowers, still hovering the» 
‘The Wand, that lay neglected by his side, 

Glow’d with a torch-like radiance bricht and wile 


» #v q 
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And where it brightest pointed, in its ray 
Buds swell’d, and blossoms burst from every spray. 
Joy thrill’d me, gazing —At my entering tread. 
The Power half started from his bloomy bed. 
He smil’d; and O that sparkling smile to meet!— 
The glance, I long had worship’d, scarce so swect. 
°T was like a kindling life;—and while it burn’d, 
All boyhood’s freshness o’er my heart return’d. 





The Vernal God receives him with great civility, and enter. .¢ 
at once into all the feelings and wishes of the poet, begins the 
unsolicited task of explaining to him the cause of the desolate 
appearance of his realm; with a smile, however, at the ignorance 
of one who professed to be the “Poet of Woman:” 


*O dull and worthless of such fond regard! 

Thou, more than Beauty’s worshipper,—her bard, 

Whose lyre’s proud claim her grateful smiles aver, 

Seek’st thou, for Nature’s change, a cause, but her?” 


So far the author has managed his subject with great skill and 
ingenuity. But here, his imagination is either obtunded by the 
Vernal deity, or raised, perhaps, to a height too sublimely poetical 
for the dull intellects of mortality to keep it company—the story 
becomes vague, tedious, and obscure. When the God takes the 
floor, he ceases not to speak, till he finishes the poem—a loqua- 
city but ill suited to the dignity of his character. All that can 
be gathered from his long talk is, that since Woman has ceased 
to visit the hills, and meads, and woods, he has ceased to touch 
with his magick wand the gloomy fetters, in which Winter binds 


their beauties—since the blooms of Spring breathe their fragrance 


only when called into life by the smiles of Woman, the absence 
of those smiles necessarily leaves the dreary lawn to the protract- 
ed dominion of the “Snow-chill’d blasts.” The God then ap- 
peals to the acknowledged devotion of the bard, and begs him to 
warn his idol against indulging her morbid preference for 


“The dusty zephyrs of a London square!” 


When she might derive so much more pleasit , and communi- 
cate so much joy to him, by once more revisit..g his deserted 
Bower: 

“Ah! warn her—for, though joyless now like me, 
Soon happier thou remain’st, her charms to sec, _ 
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And while thy lay yet thrills she may regard 
jn that soft hour her monitory bard.” 


“Once more let Beauty wander through my groves, 
And a new heart shall kindle as she roves. 

No longer then thy sadden’d gaze in vain 
Shall seek the glories of my ancient reign; 
For, kindling like her heart, as if: aught 
New life, new lustre, from the softening thought, 
Bright round her happy guest shall Nature bleom, 
Quick sharer of my bliss, as of my gloom. 
Thou seest my chaplet, wintry now and bare; 
The pale cold snow-drop all that blossoms there! 
But, warm, as garlanded of old my head, 
There, at her dear return, shall roses spread. 
That torch, so languid now, again shall wave 
Beneath her glance, with all the joy it gave, 
Earth, to its mountain summits, laugh the while, 
And the wide year be gladness—like her smile.” 


This little poem only occupies 15 pages of the book, eleven of 
which are filled by the salutation of the Vernal God, to the bard, 
when he enters his Bower. Some of the images are certainly 
very pretty; and the poetry throughout is sufficiently harmonious; 
but the whole is, in every respect, very far inferiour to the Para- 
dise of Coquettes. I do not remember ever to have seen a pret- 
tier conceit, and, at the same time, a more censurable instance 
of the licentia poetica, than the following: 

In vain the rill, its song and pratile lost, 
Chain’d into silence, own’d the tyrant Frost: 


The glistening bands I touch’d, and instant freed, 
The little warbler laughed along the mead. ” 


The next poem in the volume is entitled, “The Landscape.” 
it is in blank verse, and, though very short, it contains many 
very beautiful and highly poetical images. The following ex- 
tracts will afford a fair specimen of the author’s talents for thi< 
species of versification: 


“The mountain reared 
High o’er the mist that circled the low cliffs 
Its rough majestic summit, like a throne, 
Where he who rules the storm —- sit, and rest 
His thundering sceptre,” ; : 
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, “The sounds that struck my ear 

Came from the roaring Surge, or the dark Wood, 
That shook its mighty branches o’er the cliff, 

As if, above the storm, it were itself 

Sole mover of the blast, and proudly sent 

The tempest forth, to how] and rage below.” 


The remainder of the book, with the exception of one piece, is 
made up of short poems on a great variety of subjects, the best of 
which is that “To Indolence.” “The hazards of an unknown poet, 
an epistle to a young friend,” which, the first excepted, is the 
longest poem in the book, contains many trite remarks, the object 
of which is to teach his friend, the necessity of bearing the scorn 
of the world with patience. His conceptions are not always 
very clear—the reader has frequently to labour more to come at 
the meaning of the poet, than the thought is found to be worth, 
after it is discovered, The following is an example of this ob- 
scurity: 

Wait then,—and, conscious of thy glorious fate, 
O! not with sullen wrath impatient wait; 

But mildly tranquil,—if, in wonder born, 

Rise at the world’s neglect a moment’s scorn,— 
Think,—and a gentler mood while joy inspires, 
Of sons, that soon shall love thee, love the sires!” 


What immediately follows this, however, is of a different cha- 
racter—the figure is appropriate, and the thought neatly and 
prettily expressed. Upon the whole, I cannot help regretting 
that the author of the Paradise of Coquettes, which is unques- 
tionably the best poem that has been written for the last twenty 
years, should have condescended to waste his time in these unin- 
teresting trifles, 


——2. + oo 


Memoirs of my own Times. By General James Wiixinson. Philadelphia: 
Printed by Abraham Small. 1816. 3 Volumes, Octavo. 


The memoirs of individuals, who have made a conspicuous fig- 
ure in the history of their country, are always interesting. To 
Americans, more especially, the private anecdotes of men, who 
shared in the dangers and glories of the struggle that ended in 
their independence, prove a never failing source of amusement 
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and instruction. Few men have occupied a more important stand 
in the affairs of this country, than General Wilkinson; and as his 
life embraces the whole period of our national existence, his me- 
moirs may be considered as comprising some of the most interest- 
ing incidents of our history. He entered the revolutionary army, 
at a very early age; having but just completed his medical studies, 
and commenced the practice of Physick, when the rumour of Gene- 
ral Gage’s unsuccessful attack upon the town of Concord, in Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 19th of April, 1775, roused him to a sense of 
the approaching storm-—-The effect of this enterprise upon the 
minds of the people of Philadelphia, is thus feelingly and eloquent- 
ly described by General Wilkinson: 

“When the report of this act of open hostility reached Philadelphia, the 
deepest gloom overcast the whole population; the blow was sudden and 
unexpected, the sword had been drawn; blood had been spilt; and lives 
had been lost. The citizens were seen assembled in crowds at the corners 
of the streets; alarm and terrour were excited; but the bitter animosities of 
civil contest still slumbered; the whole city exhibited a scene of funereal 
gloom and stillness; men spoke in whispers as if afraid of being overheard; 
and the solemn peal which issued from the bells of Christ’s church, gave 
to the conjuncture an air of mournful solemnity, and oppressed with sorrow 
the unoffending loyal subjects of the largest city in British America. But 
this submission was short lived; it soon gave way to indignation, resentment 
and denunciations.” 

The young patriot immediately shouldered his musket and 
joined an independent company at Georgetown, the exercises of 
which he regularly attended, though residing at a distance of 
thirty miles from their place of rendezvous. Nothing will better 
show the temper of the times, than the circumstance of this com- 
pany being commanded by “a Quaker”-—whose religious creed 
was forgotten in patriotick indignation. 

“I claim no credit forthe part I took, (says the author) when, witha burst of 
enthusiasm, the recollection of which warms my heart with self-applause, 
i declared for my native country, and bound my destiny to hers. It was, in 
truth, an impulse which characterized the times. The united colonies ex- 
hibited in those days, a spectacle awful indeed to usurpers, but charming to 
the friends of civil liberty; of a whole people rising with one accord, to 
claim the rights of self government, which man derives from his Creator:-— 
if indecision was known at all it was the momentary pause of Cesar at the 
Rubicon. The feelings of ordinary men were elevated to grandeur, and all 

dasses felt themselves ennobled by a contest for liberty.” 


The affair of Breed’s hill, which soon followed that of Concord, 
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determined young Wilkinson to seek at once an opportunity of 
becoming useful, and he accordingly repaired to Boston, and of- 
fered himself as a volunteer in the rifle corps of Col. ‘Thompson 
of Pennsylvania. ‘The remark which he made on entering the 
camp near Boston, respecting the familiarity which prevailed a- 
mong the soldiers and officers, and examples of which, no doubt, 
every day’s observation afterwards might have furnished him, 
shows that a just cause for war, in which the feelings of the sol- 
diers are heartily embarked, is better than the severest discipline 
to which they can be subjected. An united people, fighting for a 
common cause, may successfully oppose a world in arms, held to- 
gether by no other tie than the restraint of discipline. The author 
makes a comparison, which can hardly be considered as a fair one, 
between the conduct of our army at that time, and during the late 
war—then, as he has very handsomely said, there was an univer- 
sal sympathy and fellow-feeling among the soldiers and officers— 
they were alike interested in the issue of the contest—freedom 
was to be the fruit of victory, punishment as rebels would attend 
defeat. An example of such perfect unanimity, as was manifested 
during our Revolutionary war, never before occurred, and perhaps 
may never occur again, in any country. The circumstances at- 
tending our Jate war, were essentially different. Without enter- 
img a moment into the question of its justice or propriety, it may 
be said, that in the very nature of things it was not to be expect- 
ed, that the same ardour, the same enthusiasm, the same commu- 
nion of interests should prevail, where the object to be gained or 
fost could not involve our liberty and independence. 

In March 1776 General Washington conferred on the author 
the commission of Captain in the regiment commanded by Col. 
Read of New Hampshire, then stationed at New York. The 
lieutenant of the company given to Captain Wilkinson, it seems, 
had been for eighteen years im service, had levied the company, 
and had distinguished himself in the battle of Breed’s hill. 
With all these just pretensions to promotion, however, he was 
compelled to yield to the order that assigned the command of his 
brave associates to the command of another. The relation of 


this little incident gives occasion to the author, to make another 
slap at “President Madison,” for his yiolations of military rank, 
“hich, however justly merited, seems to come with rather an ul} 
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grace from him, at the very moment that he is acknowledging him- 
self to have been the instrument of similar injustice, committed 
by General Washington, in the case of poor Grover--It is im- 
possible for human nature wholly to divest itself of selfish feel- 
ings-—-Every man, who is the object of that partiality or favour 
that places him above another, will readily, even though conscious 
of the injustice, suffer his “own judgment” to be “silenced by that 
of the commander in chief; but if the case happens to be re- 
versed, “the tyranny and the cruelty” of the act are seen in their 
real colours.—The bold and manly firmness which has distinguish- 
ed the character of General Wilkinson was well displayed in 
this commencement of his military career. He says: 

“The regiment was ordered for muster the day I entered on duty; the 
company was paraded, and I presented myself to take the command; but 
when I gave the order to shoulder firelock, the men remained motionless, 
and the lieutenant, stepping up to me, inquired where I was going to march 
the men. I answered that he should presently see, but, in the mean time, 
he must consider himself in arrest for mutiny, and “march to his room,” 
which he did without hesitation. I then addressed myself to the company; 
pointed out to them my right of command, and the necessity for their obe- 
cience; I informed them that I should repeat the order, and if it was not 
mstantly obeyed, I should run the man nearest to me through the body, 
and would proceed on from right to left, so long as they continued refrac. 
tory and my strength would support me. I had no further trouble, but 
joined the regiment, and marched to the parade of general muster, i from: 
af the present City Hall, [New York,] and facing the South; the ground in ovr 
rear being then unoccupied by buildings,” 

The political reflections, which immediately succeed the inci- 
dent just related, and which occupy two or three pages, are 
equally honourable to the understanding and to the principles o/ 
the author. They show, that, having fought for the establishment 
of a Republican government, le has closely studied its principles, 
and made himself acquainted with the means of its preservation. 
A minute and most interesting account of the movements o! 
General Arnold and his small band in Canada, and of their fina! 
retreat from that country, closes the first Chapter. 

The Second Chapter embraces a variety of tonicks, and con- 
fains many amusing anecdotes of some of the great men of our 
Revolution; from which the following is selected, as being per- 
tectiy characteristick of the brave and eccentrick officer, of 
whom it is related: 
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“Few men have been more celebrated for neat bon mots, than General 
Charles Lee, and we have rarely known a gentleman who dealt more freely 
in biting sarcasm. The following anecdote is of the latter cast, and, with 
that above cited, was derived from General Gates. During his visit at 
Crown point, Captain Lee dined with a mess of his brethren of the sword, 
and among them an officer, who had received a shot the preceding cam- 
paign on the plains of Abraham, directly in the forehead, which, from the 
circumstances of the ball being flattened and spent by some previous col- 
lision and the particular position of the head at the time, passed over the 
skull under the scalp, and was cut out at the occiput. To verify a fact so 
extraordinary the ball was produced. In the course of the conversation 
which arose out of this incident, some one observed, that the officer who 
had been wounded, ought to transmit the ball to the Royal Society, as a 
subject of national curiosity; on which Lee drily observed, ‘The skull must 
be a subject of more curious inquiry, and should accompany the ball’ ” 

The author’s observations upon Courts Martial are the result 
of a sound judgment, aided by long, and, as it respects himself, 
vexatious experience---they come from a school, in which all the 
most profitable lessons of human life have been taught, a school 
in which the only true wisdom is to be learned. The following 
sketch of the military life and services of General St. Clair, one 
of the most patriotick, brave and skilful, and at the same time, the 
most unfortunate of our Revolutionary heroes, will be read with 


interest: 

“He had been introduced at an early age into the Royal American or 
60th British regiment, and during the seven years war, had seen a great 
deal of active service under distinguished commanders. He served at the 
taking of Louisburgh under General Amherst, and the next campaign car- 
ried a pair of colours on the plains of Abraham, the day General Wolfe 
bartered his life for deathless renown. The native ingenuity, liberal educa- 
tion, literary taste, and polished address of Ensign St. Clair, could not es- 
cape the observation of the conqueror of Canada, and his able coadjutors, 
Moncton, Townshend, and Murray; and the circumstance of their attentions 
enlarged his sphere of information, and gave scope to his genius and dispo- 


sitions. After the peace of ’63, he sold out and entered into trade, for. 


which the generosity of his nature utterly disqualified him; he, of course, 
soon became disgusted with 4 profitless pursuit, and having married, after 
several vicissitudes of fortune, he located himself in Ligonier valley, west 
of the Alleghany mountain, and near the ancient route from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh. In this situation the American Revolution found him, surround. 
ed by a rising family, inthe enjoyment of ease and independence , with the 
fairest prospects of affluent fortune, the foundation of which had been already 
established by his intelligence, industry, and enterprise. From this peace- 
ful abode, these sweet domestick enjoyments and the flattering prospects 
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which accompanied them, he was drawn by the claims of a troubled coun- 
try. A man known to have been a military officer, and distinguished for 
knowledge and integrity, could not, in those times, be concealed even by 
his favorite mountains, and therefore, without application or expectation on 
his part, he received the commission of a colonel in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1775, together with a letter from President Hancock, pressing him to 
repair immediately to Philadelphia. He obeyed the summons, and took 
leave not only of his wife and children, but in effect of his fortune, to em- 
bark in the cause of liberty and the united colonies. In six weeks he com- 
pleted the levy of a regiment of 750 men; six companies of which march- 
ed in season to join our troops before Quebec; he followed with the other 
four in May, and after the unlucky affair at Three Rivers, by his counsel to 
General Sullivan at Sorel, he saved the army we had in Canada. Subse- 
quently to these events he rose to the rank of Major-general, and was ho- 
noured with the confidence and friendship of General Washington to the 
day of his death. At Trenton he saved the army by the flank movement to 
the right, which he recommended in council on the night of the 2d Jan. 
1777; and at Ticonderoga, in the same year, I beheld him rising superiour 
to the selfish obligations which fetter mankind; and by preferring the safe- 
ty of the army confided to his charge, to the bloody honours which were 
within his reach, he voluntarily plunged himself into the gulf of popular 
detraction. Well do I remember his reply-to me, when deploring the ne- 
cessity of our retreat: “Jt must be so my boy. ‘Tis not in mortals to com- 
mand success, but we'll do more, we will deserve it. Iknow I could save my 
character by sacrificing the army; but were Ito do so, I shoud forfeit that 
which the world could not restore, and which it cannot take away, the approba- 
tion of my own conscience.” What a noble sentiment! Can such services 
and sacrifices be balanced by pelf? and is it meet that such a patriot should 
be suffered to drag out a tedious term of old age in indigence, and be bu- 
ried in obscurity? Wo such glaring neglects comport with the liberality 
and beneficence of an enlightened and Christian people? Are they consis- 
tent with justice and sound policy? Reason and humanity revolt against 
these propositions! and it is hoped, that the virtue and good sense of the 
people, which when spontaneously exerted seldom err, may be actively in- 
terposed to rescue the country from the sin of ingratitude, and the shame of 
neglecting those faithful citizens, whose whole time has been devoted to 
the publick service.” 

An account of General Arnold’s unsuccessful naval operations, 
(tor he had been, as the author says, “transformed into a commo- 
dore,”) the scene of which was the same Lake that witnessed the 
late noble triumph of Macdonough, and of the arrival of the vic- 
torious Sir Guy Carleton at Crown point, closes the Second 
Chapter; which it is impossible for any reader to peruse without 
the most lively interest, 
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The third Chapter contains a minute detail of the operations 
of General Washington, in New Jersey—the battle at Princeton, 
and the masterly retreat of Washington, from ‘Trenton, where 
the American and British armies were separated only by a narrow, 
fordable creek, and where an engagement would, in all human pro- 
bability, have resulted in the complete annihilation of the hopes 
of the struggling colonies. Many historical facts, and many pri- 
vate anecdotes are here recorded, which are no where else to be 
found; and which cannot fail to render these Memoirs an inva- 
luable addition to our stock of history. The reflections which 
are occasionally interspersed, though they may be sometimes tra- 
ced, perhaps, to the influence of outraged feelings, are just in prin- 
ciple, and deserve the serious attention of every man, who feels 
a spark of that fire that warmed the souls of our Revolutionary 
heroes. 

Chapter the 4th, is principally taken up with the author’s cor- 
respondence with General Gates; in which the situation and pros- 
pects of the army at Ticonderoga are detailed with equal accu- 
racy and elegance. The same subject is continued through the 
5th Chapter, with many interesting reflections on the calumnies 
heaped upon the characters of Generals Schuyler and St. Clair 
and the cruel treatment which they received from the Congress. 
The movements of the army about Saratoga, and an account oi 
the battle near Stillwater, on the 19th of September, 1777, occu- 
py the succeeding Chapter. The following fact respecting that 
battle is really a most singular one: 

“Jt is worthy of remark, that not a single general officer was on the field o; 
batitle the 19th Sept. until the evening, when General Learned was ordered 
out; about the same time Generals Gates and Arnold were in front of the 
centre of the camp, listening to the peal of small arms, when Colonel M. 
Lewis deputy quarter master general returned from the field, and being 
questioned by the Gcneral, he reported the indecisive progress of the action; 
at which Arnold exclaimed, thy G—d I «will soon put an end to it? and clap 
ping spurs to his horse, gallopped off at full speed; Colonel] Lewis immed 
ately observed to General Gates, ‘you had better order him back, the actio: 
is going well, he may by some rash act do mischief.’ I was instantly des 
patched, overtook, and remanded Arnold to camp. ‘This battle then, was 


tought by the general concert and zealous codperation of the corps engaged, 


und was sustained more by individual courage than military discipline, for i. 
will be seen by reference to the return of killed and wounded, that Colone 


Cook’sregiment of Connecticut militia, suffered more than any other, ex 
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cept the intrepid Cilley’s; in the course of the day prisoners were made on 
hoth sides. We had three officers and twenty privates taken, and we captur. 
ed upwards of ahundred of the enemy.” 

The author observes, that, frequently during the course of this 
action the private soldiers, after getting their wounds bound up, 
returned to the field of action. It was this unexampled and 
chivalrous enthusiasm, that worked our independence; and noth- 
ing can be more true, than what the author has said in another 
place, that the United States are not indebted to any single arm, 
or head, for the success which crowned their glorious resistance 
of tyranny and oppression. ‘The correspondence between Gene- 
ral Gates and General Arnold, which closes this C hapter, will be 
found to be extremely interesting. The succeeding Chapter con- 
tains so much to engage the attention of the reader, that it 
would be difficult to select any part without injustice to what 
remains, 

It is impossible to read the account of the operations of the 
two armies at Saratoga, in October, 1777, without acknowledging, 
that to the firmness and extraordinary military talents of the au- 
thor, not then arrived at the age of twenty-one years, is to be, in 
a great measure, attributed the surrender of Burgoynes’s army 
without a contest. His ready conceptions, lis judicious deci- 
sions, and his active services, on that memorable occasion, gained 
for him the noblest reward, which a young and gallant patriot 
could receive, the high approbation of his commanding General, 
It is «ifficult, under 
any circumstances, for an author to speak of the praises which: 


and of the representatives of his country. 


have been bestowed upon himself, without incurring from the 
envious and illiberal, the imputation of vanity, or, at least, of a 
want of becoming modesty: but there can be no honest reason, 
why the truth should not be told, as well of ourselves as ot 
otifers; and if ever there was a case, in which a man might be 
permitted to exult at a consciousness of well earned praise, such 
a case is here presented. The comparison which the author 
draws between himself and the late President of the United 
States, may be considered by many as disingenuous; but who 
will dare to assert that, under similar circumstances, he would 
Let the 


reader place himself in the situation of the author, and blame tly 


nave curbed the strong influence of personal feeling: 
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occasional effervescence of his indignation, if he can. ‘The nar- 
rative of the hardships and sufferings sustained by the amiable 
baroness de Reidesel, which closes the 8th Chapter, will not fail 
to excite the sympathy of the reader. 

In the 9th Chapter, the author gives a very minute detail of 
the circumstances which led to the rupture between himself and 
his early friend and patron General Gates, together with the cor- 
respondence of General Washington, lord Sterling, and others on 
that subject. It must be a source of great satisfaction to the 
friends of General Wilkinson, that he has been enabled to offer 
such indisputable proofs of his entire mnocence throughout the 
whole of that unpleasant affair, that even his most inveterate 
enemy cannot read them, without acknowledging the manly in- 
dependence of his conduct, his untarnished honour, and his un- 











deserved persecution. Whatever may have been the motives of 


General Conway, or of lord Sterling, for seeking to implicate 
General Wilkinson in the cabal which had been formed against 
the commander in chief, it must appear evident to every person 
who will examine the testimonies offered, that they did so with- 
out the shadow of suspicion against his integrity. Although 
this unfortnnate occurrence terminated then to the complete satis- 
faction of General Washington, and, it may be presumed, of 
Congress, as they afterwards appointed him clothier-general to 
the army, yet it induced Wilkinson to resign not only his appoint- 
ment of Secretary to the Board of War, which had just been con- 
ferred upon him, but his Brevet of Brigadier-General; and _ it ot 
course threw him out of that active military service, for which he 
seemed so well qualified, and in which he would, no doubt, have 
continued to deserve the honourable distinction of the Congress. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that he should feel a horrour at 
every thing like intrigue, and that he should express himself, 
whenever an occasion offers, with the warmth of one who had 
suffered from its pestilent effects. Major-general Charles Lee, 
thus spoke of the transaction to General Gates, in 1779: 

«With respect to Wilkinson, I really think he has been a man more sinned 
against than any, | think (at least from all 1 have been able to gather) that he, 
as well as your honor, has been made a most egregious dupe in the affair be- 
tween you. It is a dark black piece of business, and I have no doubt will one 
day be disclosed to the world; he was put on a wrong scent, when he 
aimed his pistol at your head, and you when you aimed at his. Alexander 
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(pas le grand mais le gros) and his Hephastion Mc Williams were the prop 
er objects of your respective resentments.” 

Here General Wilkinson closes his “details of the incidents 
of the Revolution,” with a promise, however, the fulfilment of 
which will, no doubt, be anxiously looked for by all his readers 
to resume the subject, “at a time of more leisure and conve- 
nience.” It will be matter of regret to all who read the first 
nine chapters of this work, that any circumstances should have 
rendered it necessary for the author to prescribe such narrow li- 
mits toa subject of so much interest, when they find, that there 
are still some thousands of pages before them, to be devoted to the 
last ten or twelve years. 

From the interesting epoch of 1779, the author comes abruptly 
down to the year 1806—from the animating scenes of our Revo- 
lution, to the lawless, heartless traffick of some of our unprin- 
cipled citizens, with the Spaniards of Mexico. An “Extract 
from a report rendered to Brigadier-general Wilkinson, by Col. 
dated New Orleans, Mar. 7th, 1807,” takes up nearly the 
whole of the tenth Chapter. This report gives an account of the 
writer’s journey “over a road of more than twelve hundred 
miles,” to Mexico; and contains much information, geégraphical, 
topographical, and political. In the next Chapter the General 
takes his readers back to the year 1799, and discloses many things, 
that will be highly useful to the future historian, but which, except 
to the few immediately connected with, or involved in, the events, 
are not very interesting to the present generation. The author 
deserves great credit for the very luminous and important view 
given to the Secretary of War, in the year 1812, in a paper, 
which will be found at the end of this chapter, entitled, 
“Thoughts, Military and Politicial, concerning the Ultramontane 
States and Territories, and the importance of the Migsissippi 
River.” This paper, which must have been the result of the 
most studious and laborious investigation, will abundantly prove 
the author’s claim to the thanks of his country, for his indefati- 
gable attention to the duties of his station. ‘This paper was not 
only addressed to the Secretary of War, but also laid betore 
Messrs. Clay and Johnson, members of Congress, from a part of 
the United States, the interests of which, it was considered, would 
be essentially involved in the measures to be adopted. Impor- 
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tant as the considerations here exposed certainly were to the go- 
vernment, no notice whatever was taken of the memoir by the 
proper authorities; and general Wilkinson found himself, on the 
declaration of war, which soon after succeeded, left without spe- 
cifick orders. Whether this was a just ground of complaint on 
the part of the General, it is not my province to determine— 
every reader will form his opinion according to the facts detail- 
ed. He was, not long afterwards, transferred from the South, 
to the North, when a correspondence took place with Sir George 
Prevost, on the subject of the retaliatory measures which had 
been ordered to be enforced, by the two governments. The fol- 
lowing extract from one of the letters of General Wilkinson, 
will show that he was admirably qualified to sustain the dignity 
of his country in this contest with Sir George. This officer had 
hinted at the presumption of opposing principles, which had been 
“adopted and acted upon for ages, before the American govern- 
ment or people had a name.” 

“I thank your excellency, [says Gen. W.] for the reference you make to 
the recent admission of the American nation into the great family of man- 
kind; the reflection excites asense of proud exultation in the breast of every 
man who took part in the contest, and witnessed the rise, progress, and ter. 
mination of arevolution, which made the thirteen British colonies free and 
independent; but if errours, founded on ages of Gothick barbarism, and 
afflictive to humanity, have prevailed anterior to the independence of 
these colonies, they cannot be too soon corrected, and very much is to be 
expected from the unalterable adherence of the American government to 
the resolution it bas taken; for as all things are perishable, and the affairs 
ofman ever onthe change, before this nation shall lave reached its zenith, 
the governments of Europe, following the destinies of ancient Rome and 
Greece, of Carthage and the kingdoms of the East, will sink beneath the 
weight of their own infirmities; and doctrines derived from Roman bondage 
and feudal vassalage, will, like the office of the vidames, become extinct 
and be forgotten.” 

The remaining chapters of the ist volume, with the exception 
of the three last, mingle so much matter of personal concern, 
with the details of historical events, that it would be difficult to 
speak of them without incurring the charge either of partiality or 
prejudice. The three last chapters carry the reader back to Revo- 
jutionary times, upon which every thing that the author says w ill 
claim attention. Indeed upon every subject connected with the 
interesting era of 1776, General Wilkinson is eloquent beyond 
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any other historian of the times. His account of the battle of 
Breeds hill, which he has modestly entitled a “rapid sketch,” is 
certainly the best detail of that important affair that has yet been 
given to the publick; and his character of General Washington 
proves how intimately he knew that illustrious man. 

The second volume is entirely taken up with the trial of the au- 
thor, by the general Court Martial, convened at Frederick ‘Town, 
in 1811, 12, by which, after a long and laborious investigation, 
he was honourably acquitted of every charge. His defence, 
which occupies two thirds of the volume, is a masterly produc- 
tion, and contains such irresistible evidence of innocence, that no 
one can read the order of Mr. Madison for the restoration of bis 
sword without astonishment. The Court, which was composed 
of the most honourable and respectable men, then in the military 
service of the country, ended their “definitive sentence” in the 
following terms: “On the whole, the court thinks it proper to de- 
clare, that, from a comparison of all the testimony, General Wil- 
kinson appears to have performed his services and complicated 
duties, with zeal and fidelity, and merits the approbation of his 
country.” It was not possible to find stronger terms, in which 
to pronounce the acquittal of an accused officer; and yet the 
publick are left to draw the most unfavourable inference of Wil- 
Kinson, from the language in which Mr. Madison approves this 
sentence of the court. ‘The reader must be left to his own judg- 
ment to find the motive, which could have dictated the following 
order from the President of the United States: “I have examin- 
ed and considered the foregoing proceedings of the general court 
martial, held at Frederick ‘Town, for the trial of Brigadier-gene- 
ral James Wilkinson, and, although I have observed in those pro- 
ceedings, with regret, that there are instances in the conduct of 
the court, as well as of the officer on trial, evidently and justly 
objectionable, his acquittal of the several charges exhibited against 
him, is approved, and his swerd is accordingly ordered to be re- 
stored.” | 

The third volume, like the second, is entirely personal, and 
gives all the proceedings on the second trial of the author, at 
Utica, in 1815. Here, as in the first trial, the evidence adduced 
tailed to establish any of the charges; and General Wilkinson 
Was, a second time, “honourably acquitted of all and every of the 
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charges and specifications against him exhibited.” After these 
two patient and impartial trials, it would be something worse 
than persecution, to insist upon the guilt of General Wilkinson. 
He has been twice honourably acquitted, by the voice of his coun- 
try, as expressed by her duly constituted representatives; and no 
man has aright to pronounce him guilty. It is impossible to read 
the mass of evidence in his favour, and not acknowledge, that he 
has been, unjustifiably, and cruelly, persecuted. 

Upon the whole it may be justly said, that the Memoirs of 
General Wilkinson, contain more matter of general interest, and 
more incidents of historical importance, than any work of the 
same nature, that has ever been published. The style is every 
where plain, familiar and perspicuous, and often eloquent; the 
diction is, for the most part, pure; and the sentiments, both poli- 
tical and mora], which are agreeably interspersed throughout the 
narrative, are such as would do honour to the noblest patriot, of 
the best times of the Roman Republick. It may, perhaps, be object- 
ed by some, that much matter is introduced into these Memoirs, 
which cannot properly be considered either as useful or interest- 
ing to the publick; but when it is remembered that the principal 
object of General Wilkinson, in undertaking his laborious task, 
was to remove, as far as possible, the unfavourable impressions 
which his numerous persecutions were calculated to excite against 
him, every impartial and unprejudiced reader will readily find an 
excuse, for what might otherwise appear in the disgusting light of 
egotism, or vanity. If ever he should be induced to give a se- 
cond edition of his work, the publick documents, which swell it 
to its present unwieldy bulk, might be advantageously omitted, 
and their place supplied with matter of more general impor- 
tance. 

An Atlas accompanies the work, containing nineteen “Dia- 
grams and Plans, illustrative of the principal battles and military 
affairs, treated of in” the memoirs, which were sketched by the 
author, either from his own recollection, or from the information 
of persons engaged in the affairs to which they relate. The reader 
will find it necessary frequently to consult these Diagrams, to 
enable him to understand the various details of military move- 
ments, and descriptions of battles. The “affair of Bladensburgh,” 
will not fail to create a smile in all, who did not belong to the 
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Dramatis Persone; though they may be inclined to think the 
manner, in which the author displays the cavalry, on that event- 
ful occasion, somewhat beneath the dignity of serious history. 


—_ oo 


Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore. Philadelphia: M 
Thomas. 1817. 12mo. pp. 288 & 47. 


In general, nothing can be more disadvantageous to an au- 
thor than to have his productions much spoken of, before they 
are issused to the publick. Expectations are excited, which, 
whatever may be the merits of the work, are seldom realized; 
and the reader’s disappointment begets injustice to the author. 
The high reputation of Mr. Moore, however, is not likely to suf- 
fer any diminution, from the circumstance of its having been 
known, that he was engaged on this grand performance, so long 
before it made its appearance. On the contrary, whatever may 
have been the anticipations of the publick, the judgment of im- 
partial criticism must place the author of *Lalla Rookh,” among 
the foremost of modern poets. 

The story is simply this: Abdalla, king of the Lesser Bucha- 
ria, having determined on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Mahomet, 
gave up the cares of royalty to the prince, his son, and set out 
on his journey. At Delhi, he was entertained by the emperour 
Aurungzebe, with whom he entered into contract for the marri- 
age of his son with Lalla Rookh, the emperour’s daughter. It 
was decided by the fathers, that the children, thus betrothed, 
should meet in the delightful valley of Cashmere, for the solem- 
nization of the marriage, and that the prince should thence ¢on- 
duct his lovely bride to his own kingdom of Bucharia. The de- 
parture of Lalla Rookh from the palace of her father, was con- 
ducted with all the splendour and magnificence of Eastern luxu- 
ry. “Seldom had the eastern world seen a cavalcade so superb. 
From the gardens in the suburbs to the imperial palace, it was 
one unbroken line of splendour.” Among the attendants of the 
princess, on this memorable occasion, was “Fap.apern, Great 
Nazir or Chamberlain of the Haram,” whose character it is es- 
sential that the reader should become acquainted with, as he is a 


personage of no small importance in the history of this brilliant 
hourney. 


‘ . 
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“FapLaDEEN Was a judge of every thing —from the pencilling of a Circas- 
sian’s eye-lids to the deepest questions of science and literature; from the 
mixture of a conserve of rose-leaves to the composition of an epic poem; 
and such influence had his opinion on the various tastes of the day, that all 
the cooks and poets of Delhi stood in awe of him. His political conduct 
and opinions were founded upon fhat line of Sadi,—“should the prince at 
noon-day say, It is night, declare that you behold the moon and stars.”— 
And his zeal for religion, of which Aurungzebe was a munificent protec- 
tor, was about as disinterested as that of the goldsmith, who fell in love 
with the diamond eyes of Jagharnaut.” 

Notwithstanding the unceasing efforts that were made, by all 
the attendants, to amuse the lovely Lalla Rookh, during this ma- 
trimonial expedition, she ceased at last to derive pleasure from 
any of the diversions, which her ladies, aided by the inventive 
genius of the great Fadladeen, could propose. 

In this languid, listless humour of the princess, it was recol- 
lected, that among those sent by the prince of Bucharia te attend 
his betrothed to the place of their meeting, “was a young poet of 
Cashmere, much celebrated throughout the valley for his manner 
of reciting the stories of the east, on whom his royal master had 
conferred the privilege of being admitted to the pavilion of the 
princess, that he might help to beguile the tediousness of the 
journey by some of his most agreeable recitals.” The princess 
had conceived no very favourable ideas of a poet, from the glimpse 
she had once caught of one, “behind the screen of gauze in her 
father’s hall;’ and the elevation of Fadladeen’s “critical eye- 
brows,” at the mention of a poet, was not calculated to remove 
ner prejudice. The appearance of Feramorz, however, the youth- 
fui minstrel, was such as to ensure his welcome reception. The 
ladies of Lalla Roolkh were sure, from his dress, that he must be 
a personage of great importance, and, “however they might give 
way to Fadladeen upon the unimportant topicks of religion and 
government,” they were not at all disposed to yield to his judg- 
ment in “such momentous matters as jewels and embroidery.” 
The consequence of this decision of the ladies, was the introdue- 
tion of the poet to the pavilion of the princess. “For the pur- 
pose of relieving the pauses of recitation by musick, the young 
Cashmerian held in his hand a kitar;—such as, in old times, the 
Arab maids of the West used to listen to by moonlight in the gar- 


dens of the Alhambra,—and, having premised, with much humi- 
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lity, that the story he was about to relate was founded on the ad- 
ventures of that veiled prophet of Khorassan, who, in the year 
of the Hegira 163, created such alarm throughout the Eastern 
Empire, made an obeisance to the princess,” and began the story 
of the veiled prophet of Khorassan. 

This poem is in heroick verse—a measure, in which Mr. Moore 
is least successful. His sprightly fancy disdains to be fettered 
by syllabick chains, and the consequence is, that this is the worst 
poem in the book. But it contains, notwithstanding, so many 
exquisite beauties, that the reader, who had never known Mr. 
Moore, in the unexampled sweetness of his dithyrambick poetry, 
would be ready to award him the praise of excellence in this— 
The poem opens with the exhibition of a pageant before the throne 
ef Mokanna, the veiled prophet, to celebrate the appearance of a 
new proselyte. Azim, the name of this youthful convert, had 
already acquired a fame in arms, which, with ether circumstances 
known only to the prophet, rendered his accession to “the creed 
and standard,” a matter of no ordinary importance. In his last 
battle he had been made prisoner by the Greeks, and held in con- 
finement until peace restored him to liberty. What poet could 
mention Greece without an apostrophe to the glories of her name? 
Not Mr. Moore:—the relation of this incident gives him an op- 
portunity of bursting out into the following transcendant strains 
of eloquence: 


“Oh! who could, ev’n in bondage, tread the plains 
Of glorious Grerce, nor feel his spirit rige 
Kindling within? who, with heart and eyes, 
Could walk where Liberty had been, nor ste 

The shining foot-prints of her Deity, 

Nor feel those god-like breathings in the air 
Which mutely told her spirit had beemthere?”’ 


-izimi, before he had joined the warriours of his country, had 
veen the successful lover of the beauteous Zelica—during his 
long captivity, a report reached her ears, that he was dead, and 


anconsolable for his loss she resolved to devote the rest of her life 


io the service of heaven and the veiled prophet. In this state of 
mind, the emissaries of .Mokanna, who had been despatched into 
every region of the East to seek out the most lovely females, 
found this melancholy maid. She flew to gain possession of the 
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paradise that was promised to his votaries by the arch-hypocrite, 
and at his feet she swore, in language of tremendous import, ne« 
ver to forsake him. 

“From that dread hour, entirely, wildly given 

To him and——she believ’d, lost maid'—to heaven; 

Her brain, her heart, her passions all inflam’d, 

How proud she stood, when in full Haram nam’d 

The Priestess of the Faith!—” 

The peace of mind, however, which the lovely Zelica inne- 
cently thought to secure by this act of faith, was soon destroyed 
for ever, by the appearance of the lover whom she had wept as 
dead; and, to add to the distraction which her discovery of the 
prophet’s real character had produced, she was selected as the 
means of seducing Azim, to the same irremediable degradation. 
The interview between Mokanna and his fair victim, during 
which he reveals to her his designs, and in the end exposes his 
unveiled face to her view, is painted with a masterly pencil. The 
following strain of adulation in which the impostor addresses Ze- 
lica, is exquisitely fine: 

“Light of the Faith! who twin’st religion’s zeal 
So close with love’s, men know not which they feel, 


Nor which to sigh for, in their trance of heart, 
The Heav’n thou preachest or the heav’n thou art!”” 


And nothing can be sweeter than this: 


o“ 





young Mirzata’s soft eyes, 
Whose sleepy lid ike snow on violets lies.” 


The reader will at once recognise the wantonness of Little in 
the fellowing lines: 





6 Go—try thy lute, thy voice, 
“The boy must feel their magic——I rejoice 
“To see those fires, no matter whence they rise, 
“Once more illuming my fair Priestess’ eyes; 
“And should the youth, whom soon those eyes shall warm, 
‘Indeed resemble thy dead lover’s form, 
“So much the happier wilt thou find thy doom, 
“As one warm lover, full of life and bloom, 

_ “&Excelsten thousand cold ones in the tomb. 
“Nay, nay, no frowning sweet! those eyes were made 
“For love, not anger—"" 
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«And so thou’lt fly forsooth?—what!—give up all 
“Thy chaste dominion in the Haram hall, 

“Where now to Love and now to Alla given, 
“Half mistress and half saint, thou hang’st as even 
“As doth Medina’s tomb, "twixt hell and heaven!” 

To carry on the story of the veiled prophet:—all the charms af 
his Haram were made to pass in review before the bewildered 
senses of the youthful 4zim; who, faithful as he was to the me- 
mory of his early love, would yet have yielded to the temptations 
that surrounded him, but for the appearance of Zedica herself. 
She relates to him the cruel deception that had been practised 
upon her, the irrevocable vow that bound her to the destiny of 
the “Veiled Bridegroom,” and in a transport of despair rushes 
from his presence. The eyes of Azim are thus opened to the 
treachery that surrounds him—he flies from the snares of Mo- 
kanna, joins the army of the Caliph, and returns to unveil the 
hypocrite to the world, and rescue his beloved Zelica, or perish 
m the attempt. The Veiled prophet is ready with his followers 
to meet the foe—a bloody fight ensues, in which many of his most 
faithful votaries are killed; and losing all hope of success, he 
prepares a feast, invites the remnant of his troop to partake of it, 
and administers poison to the whole company. Zelica is sent for 
te see the horrible catastrophe of this hellish plot: 

“Shuddering she went—a soul-felt pang of fear, 
A presage, that her own dark doom was near, 
Rous’d every feeling, and brought Reason back 
Once more, to writhe her last upon the rach.” 


“Ske enters—Holy Alla, whata sight 

Was there before her! By the glimmering light 

Of the pale dawn, mixed with the flare of brands 
That round lay burning, dropp’d from lifeless hands, 
She saw the board, in splendid mockery spread, 

Rich censers breathing,—garlands overhead, 

The urns, the cups, from which they late had quaff’d 
All gold and gems, but~what had been the draught’” 


The demoniack spirit of the Prophet prompts him to the lasé 
moment—while his devoted friends lay writhing in the pangs of 
death, he raises the silver Veil, and 
“Show’d them, as in death’s agony they gaz’d, 

Not the long promis’d light, the brow, whose heaming 
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Was to come forth, all conquering, all redeeming, A | 


But features horribler than Hell e’er trac’d 
On its own brood;” 


And as he sat, in fiend-like enjoyment of their agonies, he 
throws out the following sarcastick sneer against the fanatick and 
digot: 

“There, ye wise Saints, behold your Light, your Star 
“Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are.” 


Catching a glimpse of Zelica as he concludes this soliloquy, 

he addresses her in cruel courtesy: 
“Ha, my young bride! ’tis well—take there thy seat; 
“Nay, come, no shuddering—did’st thou never mect ; 
“The Dead before? they grac’d our wedding, sweet; cal 
“And these, my guests to night, have brimm’d so truc 
“Their parting cups, that thou shalt pledge one too. 
But—how is this? all empty? all drunk up? 
Hot lips have been before thee in the cup, 
Young bride,—yet stay—one precious drop remains 
Enough to warm a gentle Priestess’ veins 
Here, drink—and should thy lover’s conquering arms 
Speed hither, ere thy lip lose all its charms, 
Give him but half this venom in thy kiss, 


199 


And Pll forgive my haughty rival’s bliss!” — 


Having finished his long and last speech, without waiting to 
know whether Zelica had quaffed the “one precious drop” that 
remained, he plunged into a cistern filled with “burning drugs,” 


“And Zelica was left—within the ring i 
Of those wide wails the only living thing.” 

Those walls are soon after forced by Azim, and Zelica most 
heroically rushes upon his drawn sword. 

The author has displayed, throughout this story, the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the history of the Eastern nations, and 
a correct knowledge of the human passions. His design is, evi- 
dently, to ridicule Bigotry and Fanaticism; and he has certainly 
succeeded in rendering them utterly contemptible. ‘There are 
many low conceits in the poem, many prosaick lines, and some 
few instances of imperfect rhymes; of all which faults, however, 
the author himself seems so sensible, while he speaks in the per- 
son of the eritick Fadladeen, that it would be a waste of time to 
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point them out. But where the young poet Feramorz meets with 
one Fadladeen, he will most probably meet with a thousand, who 
like Lalla Rookh will be ready to consider all criticism as crue}. 
She had listened to the enchanting strains of Feramorz with so 
much delight, and had regarded his manly beauty with such in- 
creasing interest, that she began to think every step of her jour 
ney tedious, until some delightful resting-place gave her anothe: 
opportunity of calling him to her pavilion. 

The next story with which the poet amuses the princess is en- 
titled, “Paradise and the Peri’—The “Peri” is a wandering spi- 
rit, seeking to gain admittance at the gate of Paradise, from 
which she is driven by the angel who keeps it with the following 
promise: 

“Tis written in the Book of Fate, 
The Peri yet may be forgiven 

Who brings to this Eternal Gate 

The Gift that ig most dear to Heaven!” 

The first offering, which she makes, is the blood shed by w 
Patriot in defence of Liberty—this proves, however, not te be 
the gift most dear to heaven, and the poor Peri is again retused 
admission. Her next offering was equally unfortunate, it was the 
last sigh of “self-sacrificing love;” but her third attempt was suc- 
cessful—she caught the tears as they fell upon the cheek of a 
repentant sinner, and the Gate opened to receive her. In this 
story, the fancy of the poet had full play. The measure is light 
and free—the verse flows with that peculiar sweetness which cha 
racterises Moore; and the images are, for the most part, inimita 
bly beautiful. It is not easy to conceive language more perfect 
iy musical than the following: 

“Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 

“From world to luminous world, as far 

“As the universe spreads its flaming wall, 

“Take allthe pleasures of all the sphere 

“And multiply eath through endless years, 

“One minute of Heaven is worth them all"”’ 
Or this: 
“Oh! ifthere be, on this earthly sphere, 
‘A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 
Tis the last libation Liberty draws 
“From the heart that bleeds and break 
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There is a novelty, a beauty and correctness in the following 
simile that will not fail to strike the reader. A sinner, in the 
first moment of repentance, is watching an innocent child at play: 


“Though still, whene’er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy’s, its lurid glance 
Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
4s torches, that have burnt all mght 
Through some impure and godless rite, 
Encounter morning’s glorious rays.” 


There are some exceptions, however, to these beauties, which 
the Great Chamberlain, Fadladeen, does not negtect to point out 


to the princess, in terms of true critical severity. But Lalla 


Rookh becomes more and more enraptured with the poet and his 
lays; and, in defiance of all the objections of the critick, Fera- 
morz is permitted to introduce another story, for the amusement 
of the princess. The “romance” now becomes quite interesting. 
Lalia Rookh, as she approaches nearer and nearer to the destined 
place of meeting with her espoused lord, becomes more and more 
distressed at the expected interview. Feramorz had acquired a 
control over her feelings and affections, which she found it impos- 
sible to overcome. As the only means of averting the misery, 
which the indulgence of this unhallowed love must produce, she 
determined that Feramorz must no more be admitted to her pre- 
sence. “Though the heart she had to offer to the king of Bucha- 
ria might be cold and broken, it should at least be pure.” This 
virtuous resolution lasted for several days, until in the progress 
of their journey they passed near “the ruins of a strange and 
awlul looking tower” which excited the curiosity of the whole 
company. Fadladeen was in vain applied to for information, and 
the ladies must have been content to remain ignorant of the se- 
crets attached to the ruined tower, had not one of them, fortu- 
nately suggested, that Feramorz might know something of the 
matter. The suggestion was enough; without waiting for the 
consent of the princess, or of the Great Fadladeen, a messenger 
was despatched for the poet, and he stood before them, before it 
was possible for the princess to interpose a word of objection. 
His explanation of the ruins, forms the subject of the poem en- 
titled “The Fire-worshippers.” 
| To be concluded in the wext No.) 
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On the Literary Character of Spain and Portugal. 
(Continued from Vol. III. page 449.) 


Portugal presents an exact similitude fo Spain, in the auspi- 
cious beginning of her intellectual exertions. Camovéns is at 
once the highest honour, and the deepest reproach to his country. 
Although the sublimity of his genius has conferred an immortal 
renown on the land of his birth, yet the insensibility of his coun- 
trymen, suffered him to languish in obscurity, and to die in want. 
During his life, his works were neglected, and his merits were 
unknown, and unrewarded. As a soldier possessed of valour, 
and a poet endued with the secret magick of the Muse, his abili- 
‘ties were entitled to the highest veneration, and his works laid 
claim to the noblest fortune, as their just recompense. But un- 
happily for the great Camoéns, he flourished in an age, insensible 
to his genius; and the people of Portugal, at the middle of the 
sixteenth century, must be viewed with sentiments of disesteem, 
gdequate to their mental dulness, and selfish degradation. 

The Lusiad, as an epic poem of modern times, is inferiour te 
none, that has obtained the suffrages and applause of the world. 
Tts excellence and beauties, have recommended it to the learned 
of every nation; and its numerous translations have attested its 
consummate perfection. A work that passes the limits of the 
language in which it was written, cannot well be deficient in ex- 
cellence; and its universal extension affords a rational presump- 
tion of its preéminent beauties, and standard merit. As it is 
my intention to give a critical analysis of this poem hereafter 
it wil} be unnecessary now to detail the arguments that sug- 
gest themselves. Camoéns has, not without reason, been styt. 
ed the Portuguese Virgil: and he will always maintain an 
equality with Milton, Tasso, and Ariosto. Whatever may have 
been the vain opinion of Voltaire, as to his own powers, and his 
prejudiced decision, as to the merits of the Lusiad, it may be re 


marked, without risking the danger of conf{utation, that be hys 
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failed to equal the perfection of the Portuguese poet, and that he 
enjoys an inferiour fame, as an heroick bard. 

When the merits of Camoéns have been mentioned, little re- 
mains that can add either to the dignity, or the embellishment, 
of the literary character of Portugal. Her other authors, how- 
ever numerous, are more remarkable for industry than inven- 
tion; they are the mere makers of books, not the creators of 
knowledge. Neither a linguist, nor a geographer, a chemist, nor 
an astronomer, can confer by his labours, a character on the 
land he inhabits. Something more than elaborate commentary, 
or trite criticism, is requisite to attain the glory of fame, and per- 
petuate the honours of applause. Many authors may be respect- 
able, many may be learned, many useful, and many pleasing; 
but few combine that galaxy of exalted attributes, that converts to 
inimitable perfection every object they touch; who venture with 
success, where none have before dared to intrude; and who ac- 
complish the noblest inventions, while imferiour minds have lan- 
guished in the despair of impossible novelty. 

Both Spain and Portugal are, at the present time, remarkably 
deficient in the Fine Arts. The few painters of whom they boast, 
are-eclipsed in total darkness, by the noontide splendour of the 
Italian, the German, the English, and the French schools. To 
assert their present claim to these distinctions, would be to ex- 
pose the utter penury of their genius, to derision and contempt. 
Where there is so little reason in support of vain pretensions, 
it is the office of charity to be silent; and the part of prudence, 
to be diflident, in respect to their fame. Ignorance would never 
be discovered, if it preserved its natural demeanour of humility; 
and vanity might boast with undisturbed confidence, if it ab- 
stained from the praise, to which it had no claim. 

Yet a celebrated author has made an invidious comparison, be- 
{ween the painters of Spain, and those of other countries; and 





elevated the former to an eminence, which they never can main- 
iain by the suffrage of mankind. Mr. Cumberland, who saw and 
examined the productions of Coéllo and Velasquez, while he in- 
spected their history with minute curiosity, has pronounced them 
equal to Titian and Raphaél. Without suspecting the strength 
of his judgment, or impugning the elevation and purity of his 


taste, we mav justly ascribe much to his partiality. The Spanish 
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monarch had treated him with unusual distinction; the Spanis| 
prince had flattered his pride, by altering the furniture of his palace 
conformably to his taste. No reciprocation of good offices, marh- 
ed distinction and profound respect, ever passed with so mucl 
cordiality between a political agent and a crowned head. Not 
to have been impressed with pleasure, admiration, and gratitude. 
for such behaviour, was impossible, in a man of Cumberland’s fee! 

ings; and not to have been biassed in his opinions, respecting 
Spanish character, genius, and productions, by these feelings, was 
equally impossible. Their influence was spontaneous, certaii, 
and imperceptible; their existence was commendable, and their 
consequence erroneous, though not premeditated, or designed b) 

the author. But if he has exaggerated their merits, he has not 
created them a character. 

It is not necessary to make the earlier Spanish painters equal 
to the greatest the world has produced, to give them an honoura- 
ble station in the temple of fame. From the latter part of the 
fifteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth century, Spain ac- 
quired a splendid perfection in the Fine Arts, not inferiour to 
her literary excellence, except in the ruder nature of her taste 
tor elegance, than for learning. El Mudo, Morales, and Juanes, 
adorned with glittering brilliance the opening era of her excel- 
lence; and many others continued to fill her palaces, convents, 
and monasteries, with the religious and profane treasures of the 
arts. But since the time of Velasquez, 1650, she has gradually 
lost the only perfection, that survived the cruelty of superstition, 
The Fine Arts have been proportionably tarnished in the general 
depravation of her national character; and at this period, the 
moderate talents of Mengs, who only flourished half a century 
ago, cannot be paralleled, by the united ingenuity of Spain and 
Portugal. Such is the progress of decay; and such the moulder- 
ing influence of apathy and superstition. 

The confession of this decline, from a warm admirer of their ee- 
nius, must be allowed to be a sincere judgment, wrung with reluet 
ance from the mind, by the power of truth. “In private houses,” 
“ays Cumberland, “it is not unusual to discover very fine pie. 
tures in neglect and decay; thrown aside amongst the rubbish 


of cast off furniture; whether it be, that the powsessour bas no 
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attend to their preservation; but how much soever the Spaniards 
have declined from their former taste and passion for the elegant 
arts, | am persuaded they have in no degree fallen off from their 
national character for generosity.” 

The same ingenious writer, anticipates the judgment of the 
world, in a just estimation of the works of Mengs; the only 
celebrated modern, whom Spain can lay claim to, for honour in 
the arts; but who was neither born, nor educated in that coun- 
try, and who only laboured for a short term of his life in the 
service of her monarch. “The time perhaps is at hand,” says 
Cumberland, “when our virtuosi will extend their route to Spain, 
and of these some one will probably be found, who, regarding 
with just indignation these dogmatical decrees of Mengs, will 
take in hand the examination of his paintings, which I have now 
enumerated; and we may then be told with the authority of sci- 
ence, that his Wativity, though so splendidly encased, and covered 
with such care that the very winds of Heaven are not permitted 
to visit its face too roughly, would have owed more to the crys- 
tal than it does, in some parts at least, had it been less transparent 
than it is; that it discovers an abortive aud puisne bambino, which 
seems copied from a bottle; that Mengs was an artist, who had 
seen much, and invented little; that he dispenses neither life 
nor death to his figures, excites no terrour, rouses no passions, 
and risks no flights; that by studying to avoid particular defects, 
he incurs general ones, and paints with tameness and servility; 
that the contracted scale and idea of a painter of miniatures, as 
which he was brought up, is to be traced in all, or most of his 








compositions, in which a finished delicacy of pencil exhibits the 
hand of the Artist, but gives no emanations of the sow! of the Mas- 
ter; if it is beauty, it does not warm; if it is sorrow, it excites 
no pity; that when the Angel announces the salutation to Marv, 
it is a messenger that has neither used despatch in the errand, 
nor grace in the delivery; that although Rubens was, by one of 
his own oracular sayings, condemned to the imnominious dulness 
of a Dutch translator, Mengs was as capable of painting Ru- 
bens’s duration, as he was of creating the Star in the East that 
ushered the Magi.” 
Of the Academy of History at Madrid, what can be said 
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their own wisdom, and confining their ignorance, by the self- 
complacency of pride, is ill calculated to advance the learning 
of a great nation, or inspirit genius to laudable enterprise. 
There is a heaviness in the motions of great bodies, especially 
those of the learned, that instantaneously benums every effort of 
all the faculties to accomplish great undertakings. The very 
nature of their institution in some manner limits improvement; 
for, having their character and fame established for a learned so- 
ciety, the chief incitements to exertion, the love of praise, and ain- 
hition of immortality, are totally extinguished; and being leit to 
the impulse of feebler and more ignoble, as well as fortuitous 
motives, they soon cease to go forward, and remain for ever fixed 
in humble mediocrity. 

Most countries take a laudable pride, in pointing to the great 
consequences, which their Universities have wrought in the 
cause of letters, and of happiness; nor is Spain altogether without 
a shadow of such an institution. We have heard much of the 
University, and of the Students of Salamanca. But we have 
seer nothing in proof of their learning, or their abilities, in their 
professors, or their scholars; we have seen no great writers, poets 
or historians, fostered in its shade, and ushered to the admiration 
of the world. If the Muses inhabit the walls of that celebrated 
place, they must surely slumber away their hours, m a most 
shameful and idle manner; and profoundly sympathize with the 
disposition of the people, among whom they were naturalized. 
But it may be suspected, that the Muses are rather surly among 
»0 proud and domineering a set; and that like our brightest beau- 
ties, they will not display their charms and graces, unless courted 
and flattered for a smile. To argue seriously against the exalted 
pretensions of Salamanca, would but provoke a sinile, or excite 
derision; and I shall leave Spain and her University to the 
compassion of the reader, rather than offend his judgment by a sus- 
picion of his incredulity, in regard to their destitution of sound 
Knowledge, or efficient perspicacity. 

Portugal can also boast of her academies; but she cannot exhi- 
“it the truit they should give life to; all is barren, desert, and 
\nanunating, that is connected either with the understandingy or 
the fancy; no bloom of genius cheers the gloom of her colleges, 
no vegetation of learning vields a harvest of praise. A+ a states- 
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man, the Marquis of Pombal claims the renown of greatness, and 
receives the applause of wisdom. His abilities were upborn by 
ambition; but his ambition never would have appeared criminal, 
in the eyes of an intelligent and virtuous people. He banished 
the profligate Jesuits from the kingdom, and put the seal to his 
disgrace, by this liberal act of quick-sighted policy, too magnani- 
mous to be approved by a nation of bigots, wallowing in passion 
and ignorance. It is only to be regretted that the Minister 
Pombal did not proceed in effecting an intellectual revolution in 
Portugal; that he did not introduce a taste for polite learning, 
classical attainments, and genuine science, so as to prove an useful 
instrument, as well as a splendid decoration. But these ends he 
was not destined to accomplish; and his country remained as 
nsual, ingulfed in superstition, ignorance, crime, and absurdity. 
It will appear from the preceding observations, that Spain and 
Portugal commenced their literary career, with a reasonable hope 
of its brilliant progress, and a fair prospect of its illustrious ter- 





mination. The vigour of their genius, equalled that of other na- 
tions: the activity of their invention, soared to the same height. 
But the aptitude of their minds, to receive a particular direction, 
or embrace sudden improvements, distinguished them from other 
Europeans. Yet this did not seem adverse to the efforts of ge- 
nius, which prosper in solitude, and command success in obscure 
meditation. 

The opening of their character, therefore, promised a famous 
conclusion to their labours. That this promise has not been 
fulfilled; that their first efforts have been frustrated by suc- 
ceeding dulness, and that their later attaimments have fallen 
infinitely short of renown, are facts too glaring to be unknown, 
and too true to be disputed. 

To dwell upon the frivolous defects of their minor authors, or 
prove that industry is not genius, is a task as disagreeable, as it is 
unnecessary. At the present time, Spain and Portugal, are ma- 
ny centuries behind the other nations of Europe, in exalted 
knowledge, liberal sentiment, and literary refinement. They have 
writers, and men of science; but the exaltation of soul, that en- 
larges comprehension, and the spirit of genius, that animates 
knowledge, are not to be found in their writings, or traced in their 
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researches. If they possess curiosity, it is sluggish; if they re- 
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tain erudition, it is a lifeless mass, without use, and incapable of 
application. Their science is limited; their inventions are few. 
The restifness of ambition, has sunk to the apathy of repose. 
Life is contentedly enjoyed, not eagerly improved. If they ex- 
ercise sagacity, it is to a perverted end; if they have vigour of 
mind, they have no delicacy of taste. Thus their genius has de- 
generated, and their learning declined; while the pride of nati- 
onal superiority, that is jealous of intellectual rivalry and leads 
to splendid acquisitions, has sunk to the selfish exultation of a 
fancied dignity, whose features have faded before the radiance 
of time, and left them in the empty possession of a phantom. 

It is not my intention to go into a minute detail of their pre- 
sent depravement, as exhibited in the low state of scierce, the 
corruption of taste, the paucity of new books, the disregard of 
old standard works, the extinction of polite letters, and the gene- 
ral insensibility to every species of national elegance. These 
are facts which every modern traveller affirms, and every literary 
man confesses. The Spanish and Portuguese press is either 
silent, or barbarous; their stage 1s vacant, or depraved and ridi- 
culous; their minds are torpid, their morals bad, and their 
manners repulsive. If I wrong them by such assertions, their 
character is open to vindication; but till I see the proof of their 
excellence, I shall remain firm in the conviction of their unwor- 








thiness. 

To explain this retrogression, and trace the operation of the 
causes, that have resulted in so deplorable a debasement of the 
noblest part of the human character, is the principal object of this 
inquiry. Amidst the endless variety of attendant circumstances 
that may possibly have given influence to their minds, so as to 
beget the evil lamented, I shall select those that appeal to the 
judgment, for their probability, and lay claim to the effect, from 
the force of their nature, and the deepness of their impression. 
There is a variety of passions, that may be termed the mistresses 
of the human heart, whose charms none can resist, and whose 
allurements none can survey with indifference. But these grati- 
fications are of universal reception and efficacy, and interest all, 
to their detriment and perversion. Various nations, from the 
peculiar formation of their systems, and habitudes of mind, select 
their favourites from the throng, and hug them to their hearts, witl 
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the devotion of lovers. In the breasts of one people, we see ava- 
rice exercising supreme command in the subjugation of reason, 
the destruction of virtue, and the loss of magnanimity. Another 
is remarkable for the unruly predominance of amorous desire, 
and infatuated jealousy; while a third startles us with horrour at 
the magnitude of their ambition, the licentiousness of their princi- 
ples, and the treachery of their policy 

The most formidable cause of Spanish and Portuguese degene- 
racy, appears in the unlimited power of the Inquisition. It is a 
truth, which every moment's reflection fixes with deeper convic- 
tion in the mind, that every species of unreasonable control, is 
destructive of every kind of excellence. ‘To limit the excursions 
of the fancy by the terrours of death, or the severity of confine- 
ment, is to condeinn it to perpetual inactivity, from the dread of 
infringing laws, which it is impossible to define with precision. 
A mind intent upon the discovery of guilt, and panting for the 
punishment of a criminal, might fix the most obnoxious interpre- 
tation, te the most innocent thoughts, playful sentiments, and 
fanciful expressions. Besides, where guilt is not apparent in 
words, it is easy to find it in some obscure allusion, or implied 
evil. Amidst such numberless dangers it is hardly possible to 
escape from condemnation. An author could not venture to pro- 
duce beauties that might give cause for his death. The passion 
of faine, however fervent, would not impel an author to seek the 
honours of martyrdom, or sacrifice his life for the amusement of 
his fancy. Where there was no security, there remained no en- 
terprise. Every noveity was forbidden by the penalty of death; 
and every effort was benummed by the timidity of fear. Those 
who ventured to write kept remote from original topicks, and 
laboured without elegance, spirit, or profit, upon a beaten theme 
of an uninteresting nature. Thus the imagination, the chief in- 
strument of knowledge, beauty, and perfection, refused to tower 
to the sublimity of unexplored regions, when shackled by arbi- 
trary laws destructive of its potency. In this manner, and by 
such means, all further improvement was insuperably obstructed. 
The limits of ancient possessions were never passed; the honour 
of present fame was boasted and enjoyed by passive vanity, and 
fearful indolence; while genius, improvement and perfection, fled 
to happier climes, and left these infatuated people to the gradual 


progress of dishonourable decay. 
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The motives and the passions that gave birth to the Inquisition, 
assisted its power in the prevention of excellence. Superstition 
has ever been a potent adversary to polite learning, even where 
its excesses were restrained by opposite passions, and mitigated 
by liberal opinions. Independent of a tribunal that concentrated 
all the virulence of bigotry, and severity of persecution, the influ- 
ence of superstition is not inconsiderable, in blighting the fairest 
fruits of intellectual toil. It depresses the aspiring energy of the 
soul, and chills the fervour of imagination; every faculty bows to 
the dull dominion of timid credulity, and remains wrapt in the 
spell of servile devotion. To depart from the prescribed track 
of antiquated learning, is viewed as irreligious; to indulge in the 
scintillations of wit, is considered as profane, and condemned 
as criminal. It is the tendency of this passion to tincture with 
religious gloom the most remote subjects and worldly concerns. 
The rays of correct taste are intercepted by the clouds of super- 
stition; the forms of religion are made the business of life; and 
if a disposition to literature is ever indulged, it is only in the form 
of church theology, or fabulous legends, that tend to pervert the 
fancy, agitate the passions, and obscure the reason. In time the 
arts of interest reénforce the suggestions of prejudice. The com- 
munity becomes divided into the secular and clerical character; 
and a desire to maintain their supremacy, and enlarge their reve- 
nues, induces the latter to propagate the prevailing ignorance, 
and hinder the diffusion of knowledge. Besides all these mo- 
tives and causes of barbarity, the force of habit is to be super- 
added. Those who are willing to surrender the freedom of their 
consciences, to the judgment of the clergy, and who adopt, with- 
out examination, whatever doctrines are promulgated by their 
superiours, can feel no aversion, and manifest no reluctance, to 
repose on the decisions of others, with the same security of blind 
confidence, and listless submission. The progress of experience 
has demonstrated the truth of the principle, that when the mind 
once yields its independence on one subject, it naturally loses its 
freedom on every other, till it sinks to the baseness of resistless 
servitude, and degenerate imbecility. 

Yet it may be objected, that these causes cannot operate inva- 
riably, because Cervantes, as well as Camoéns, flourished in an 
age of superstition, that snbmitted to the terrours of a bigoted 
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tribunal. But Cervantes confessed, that his dread of the Inqui- 
sition, had kept him from making Don Quixote as entertaining as 
he wished; and if he was intimidated or restrained, who could 
despise its power? The age, however, that witnessed the dis- 
play of their genius, favoured the reception of their works, and 
excused the freedom of their remarks. Cervantes aimed the 
strokes of his ridicule at the institution of Chivalry, whose ex- 
cesses had grown ridiculous, and whose vices had become hateful. 
He caught the tide of popular opinion at its flood; those who cen- 
sured the object of his wit, joined in the applause of his attempt, 
and completed the success of his scheme. If any were averse to 
his license of ridicule, and poignancy of invective, they admitted 
the laudable nature of his design as an ample palliative, for his 
violation of decorum. Thus an accidental circumstance promo- 
ted the display of his genius, and did not fetter the native viva- 
city of his imagination. 

A similar good fortune attended the career of Camoéns, who 
although he wrote upon a harmless topick, yet it was still sus- 
ceptible of the obligations of chastity, and liable to the miscon- 
ceptions of jealous sanctity. But the Lusiad chanted the 
praises of power, the merits of discovery, the prospects of wealth, 
and the honours of glory. Who could resist charms so seduc- 
live, or persecute a poet who exalted the renown of the nation: 
Yet after all, I cannot allow much force to this circumstance. 
Camoéns was too obscure; he lived in the condition of the poor, 
and died the death of the beggar. He died disregarded by the 
world, unpitied for his misfortunes, and unrewarded for his 
works! Is this a satire on the sense, or the gratitude of the 


world? Ss. 


(To be concluded in the next.) 
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Philosophical Toleration. 
Mr. Eviror, 

Will vou give the following remarks a place in the next num- 
ber of the Porticor They were suggested by reading the article 
in the last number, under the head of “Thoughts on Toleration.” 
I know vou have barred, and very judiciously, both political and 
polemical discussions from your magazine: but as T have ender 
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voured to keep myself as closely within the rule, to say the least, 
as your correspondent “S” has done, I hope you will give a proof 
of your own liberality, by showing the same indulgence to both 
parties, adopting as your motto to my remarks: 


“Tros, Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur.” 


In this article, “Thoughts on Toleration,” there are some things 
to commend, and some things to condemn: and from a cursors 
view of the piece, I should think it composed of nearly an equa! 
mixture of the one and the other. Of the style I mean to say but 
little, though, in the very first sentence there is a flighé which 
may require a more minute inspection than it was intended by 
the author to attract. 

“It is the privilege of philosophy,” he says, “on every subject, 
to soar on the wings of abstraction to the regions of Truth.” 

Now to say nothing of the propriety of the figure of ‘Philoso 
phy soaring on the wings of Abstraction to the regions of ‘Trath, 
which as a question of rhetorick, I leave to the learned in that de 
partment; I deny at once the truth of the proposition; if by i: 
he meant what I suppose is meant-—that philosophy, conducting 
her inquiries in the abstract, or d priori, or without relation to 
the various phenomena in the natural and moral world—establish- 
ing principles for herself, according to her view of the rule of 
right, or of the eternal fitness of things, and then reasoning from 
those principles and resting upon the conclusions which follow, 
and follow consequentially, from that reasoning, will necessarily, 
or even probably, rest upon the solid basis of “Truth.” The na- 
tural philosopher who disregards entirely the results of observa- 
tion and experiment, and confines himself exclusively to abstract 
reasoning, will find himself wide of the truth; and the moral 
philosopaer who has neglected to observe, and that minutely, not 
only the mind, but the heart of man, who has not seen as well 
the tumults and tempesis of passion, as the cool and deliberate 
operations of the judgment—-will find that his philosophical re- 
searches will be followed by few results beneficial to man. No: we 
must take certain data, some acknowledged facts, both in natural 
aud moral philosophy, if we wish or expect that Reason should 
lend Philosophy any efficient aid. From these individual pheno- 


mena, whether physi al or moral, Reason and Philosophy mas 
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proceed to combine, compare, analyze; and from uniform results 
form general principles, which, resting in their several stages 
upon observation and experiment, will be found at the conclusion, 
to have their foundation in “the regions of Truth.” So surely, 
however, as the process of philosophy is conducted in the ab- 
stract, your natural philosopher becomes an empirick, and your 
moral philosopher, what is incomparably worse, a visionary. 
But to proceed: the next sentence is one of those that are 
to be commended for the entire correctness of the sentiment. 
“Even on points of religious controversy, philosophy is allowed 
to reason with the impartiality of a judge, without being in- 
flamed by that passion of victory which hurries the mind of the 
client”---(does not the author mean advocate?) “from the track of 
truth, in order to distort, embellish, and confound, by the subtle- 
ties of art and the gloss of fallacy.” ‘To this I would say, Amen. 
Again. “It”---philosophy-—‘“does not insist on the superiour 
purity of one sect above another, or assume an exclusive perfection 
to a particular creed.” Indeed! The world is divided into sects, 
each claiming for itself the palm of superiour exellence; the vari- 
ous partisans are contending in bitter and deadly hostility; what 
one host positively asserts to be true, an opposite host positively 
asserts to be false. Philosophy pities the blindness, and bigot- 
ry of the combatants, and laments the virulent malignity of the 
combat. She offers herself as a mediatrix, by whose good offices, 
peace and harmony may be restored. Her proposal is accepted 
by both parties. She is looked upon by both as the umpire, whose 
response will be at ence oracular and infallible. She is flattered 
by the compliment and “soars on the wings of abstraction to the 
regions of truth.” She finds not only what she supposes is the 
truth, but what really is so. She sees which of the contending 
parties is in the wrong—for with all her liberality, she is com- 
pelled to admit, that when one of the parties declares a proposition 
to be true, and the other declares its converse to be true, if the 
declaration of one is true, the declaration of the other must be false. 
She has found where is truth—-where is purity--and of course, 
in the case supposed, where is falsehood, and where is impnrity. 
And yet are we told by this very philosopher, that after ail the 
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toiling and soaring, all the labours and researches of Philosophy, 
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when she has finally found the truth, “she does not insist on the 
superiour purity of one sect above another!” Is it the part of this 
vaunted philosophy to toil so laboriously for a good, which, when 
attained, she is so very ready to relinquish? Will she thus pain- 
fully investigate the truth, and when found, not insist upon its 
superiority to that, which is in every particular, its opposite? 
And if she does insist upon maintaining what she has thus labo- 
riously gained; if she will not give up the product of her abstract 
researches, to the first man who doubts either her general infalli- 
bility, or her success in this particular inquiry; but maintains 
with firmness, and even with a generous zeal, the position she 
has taken; how does it appear that this very philosophy is not 
entitled to come in, with the rest of us, for her share of the ho 
nours of bigotry? 

Let us try the efficacy of this philosophy, which soars, I care 
not how, into “tne regions of truth,” and then “does not insist 
on the superiour purity of one sect above another,” in hushing 
the contests between the three great Religions mentioned in the 
essay before us; the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mahometan. 
And in order to give the experiment the best possible chance of 
success, we will allow Philosophy to have found, what she so ar- 
dently seeks---the truth. The object is to make all these various 
religions harmonize by “establishing the universal creed which 
admits” the professors of them all, “to one undistinguished state 
of future blessedness.” 

Suppose Philosophy seated and “reasoning with the impartiali- 
ty of a judge:” Suppose the Jew, the Christian, and the Maho- 
metan brought before her, each holding a fundamental and dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of his religion in his hand. The Jew says, 
“God has promised, to the children of Abraham,a Messiah, who 
will save them, and who is yet to come.” The Christian and 
Mahometan reply, “God has promised to the children of Abraham 
a Messiah, who will save them, but who is not yet to come.” The 
Christian says, “Jesus Christ is the Son of God, the Messiah pro- 
mised to the Jews, and the Saviour of men.” Both Jew and Ma- 
hometan reply, “Jesus Christ is not the Son of God, is not the 
Messiah promised to the Jews, and is not the Saviour of men.” 
The Mahometan says, “God is God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 
Both Jew and Christian admit the first proposition, because it is 
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both a truism, and an article in common with all three of the 
creeds—-but as to the last proposition, both Jew and Christian say, 
“Mahomet is not his prophet.” 

Now I defy Philosophy, aided by all the logick of the philoso- 
pher, to deny, that in these several cases, one side must be true, 
and the other side must be false. If either of the creeds is 
right, both the others are wrong. Now Philosophy, aided by 
reason, is to decide. Take the simplest case as a specimen of 
the whole: the case of the Christian and Mahometan. 

Christian-—“Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 

Mahometan---“Jesus Christ is not the Son of God.” Philoso- 
phy decides in favour of the Christian--her decision is true. 
The Mahometan, then, is in an “errour.” But suppose the re- 
verse-—-“Mahomet is the prophet of God.” “Mahomet is not the 
prophet of God.” The oracle of Truth is consulted by Philoso- 
phy, and the response is, “Mahomet is the prophet of God.” 
Here, then, but one of these paths can be the right path, and in 
that walks the Mahometan. The Christian, therefore, is im an er- 
rour. Now which, in these several cases, shall yield to the othert 
He whose religion is true, or he whose religion is falser If there 
is perfection in either of these three creeds, it is necessarily ex- 
elusive of the other two; for the other two hold the converse, 
whichsoever of the threeis true. Shall truth submit to falsehood, 
or falsehood to truth? Will philosophy establish one and put 
down the other two? She will be “bigotted” and “intolerant,” 
and “persecuting.” Will she not “insist on the superiour pu- 
rity of one sect above another, or assume an exclusive perfec- 
‘ion to a particular creed;” and this too, when she has found one 
to be true and the other two to be false? Where then is the re- 
gard for the truth she has sought so diligently? Is that the philo- 
sophy which is, by dint of investigating the truth, to make “Bi- 
gotry and Intolerance slumber forever in the holy sepulchre of 
brotherhood and lover” Is that the philosophy that is to prevent 
“discord, passion, and persecution, from raging in the heart, and 
convuising the happiness of man?” Philosophy hush the pas- 
sions! No: “it confines its views to operations purely intellect- 


“val; directs its researches into the heart of nature, and explores 
“only those tracts from which prejudice and pussien, have been 
“banished by the decrees of a supreme reason.” 
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You will observe, Mr. Editor, that in the preceding inquiry 

into the efficacy of philosophy, in remedying the evils of which 
your correspondent complains, and evils which certainly do exist, 
——-evils which I lament as sincerely, and deprecate as earnestly 
as he can,---I have proceeded upon the hypothesis most favourable 
for him. In the first place, 1 have allowed to Philosophy, what 
her advocate would hardly claim for her--infallibility in her re- 
searches after truth: and secondly, | have allowed that the Chris- 
tian religion stands only on a level with the Jewish and Mahom- 
etan; and that these last also have an equal chance of being 
declared the true religion, by this infallible oracle. I think 
I have shown, that, even then, allowing to Philosophy all that has 
been asserted of her by her advocate, and still more—she would 
be incompetent to remedy the evil complained of, without sacri- 
ficing, on the one hand, her own preference of truth to falsehood, 
or, on the other, her own claim to “impartiality,” and her own ex- 
emption from “bigotry.” 

But I think the case would be much more decidedly in our fa~ 
vour—I mean in favour of the believers of the Christian religion, 
should we proceed to inquire, first, whether the Christian religion 
is not more pure, more beneficial, more true, more exalted in its 
morality, and more animating in its hopes, than the religion of 
“the Jew, the Mahometan, the Tartar, the Chinese, or the Hin- 
oor” and secondly, whether this Philosophy is so liberal, so en- 
lightened, so impartial, so little “impelled by sinister views of 
sectarian intolerance,” as she is represented by your correspon- 
dent? 

The first of these inquiries I shall not even dream of entering 
upon: the field would be too boundless both for my leisure and 
for your pages. Besides, the question is not as to the compara- 
tive merits of the different religions, which are all condemned; 
but as to the comparative merits of any of these religions and 
philosophy. I shall, therefore, merely demand that Christianity 
may stand upon equal terms with these other religions; which I 
hope IT may do without incurring the charge of partiality, o 
bigotry, or illiberality; and proceed to inquire briefly whether 
the philosophy, which is proposed by your correspondent as a 
‘ubstitute for the whole,—supposing it practicable that all the 
minar creeds now existing should be ennk, or merged, to borrow 
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a term from the law, in the “wniversal creed” of philosophy,— 
has not, both from his own showing, and from historical testi- 
mony, something of this bigoted, exclusive character. 

I have too high an opinion of the good sense of your corres- 
pondent, to suppose that by Philosophy he means the philosophy 
of Atheism, which towards the close of the last century was so 
fashionable in Europe, and which had “its perfect work” in the 
tremendous scenes of the French revolution; a philosophy, in- 
deed, which Diderot might defend and illustrate, but which 
shocked the more delicate nerves, and the better sense of Vol- 
taire. The many evidences of good sense and of respect for the 
Supreme Being, which I find in his piece, forbid me to entertain a 
suspicion, which I know would be painful to me, and I believe 
would be injurious to him, that in the essay before us, he had the 
most remote intention to recommend the philosophy of Atheism. 
I will rather believe he would substitute for the various religions 
of whose doctrines he complains, the philosophy which was taught 
by some one or other of the sages of Greece, in the Portico, or the 
Academy, or the Lyceum of Athens—by men who were the 
boast of antiquity, and have been, and will be, the envy of every 
succeeding age. And with these, I have no doubt, from the gene- 
ral sentiments that run through his remarks, he would associate 
the most virtuous and respectable deists of a later age: many of 
whom have rendered a service to mankind, as well by their philo- 
sophical writings, as by the purity of their morals. Your corres- 
pondent surely will not object to my understanding him, as mean- 
ng to rank himself with the greatest, and wisest, and best men 
both in ancient and modern times, who have been ambitious of 
the honour, and have gained the reputation of philosophers, with- 
out the aid of Christianity, Judaism, or Mahometanism: parti- 
cularly such as have not believed, either because they could not, 
or would not, in the doctrines of Christianity. 

My present object is to inquire whether, either theoretically or 
practically, this philosophy is not itself liable to the same objec- 
tions that are urged against Christianity, and the other religions 
mentioned; either on account of the absurdities, the unreasona- 
bleness, or the “exclusive character” of the philosophy--or on ac- 
count of the bigotry, intolerance, superstition, persecuting spirit, 
and fanaticism of the philosophers. 
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And first let us look at Zeno, the founder of the Portico, and 
the father of the Stoick philosophy, whose virtues were great, 
whose doctrines popular, whose morals pure:-—--to whom Athens 
publickly decreed a brazen statue, and a crown of gold; who has 
had Epictetus for a commentator, and Cato for a follower. 
Take a specimen of his doctrines—for, a specimen of each is all, 
I can find leisure to exhibit. 

The Stoicks held “that all who were not perfectly wise were 
equally miserable: he who had murdered his father was no more 
wretched than he, whe, exhibiting otherwise a good moral exam- 
ple, had not yet attained to perfect wisdom.” And that perfect 
wisdom was, doubtless, no where to be found but in the Stoick. 
Now this, it seems to me, is at least as direct an attack upon 
Reason, as I understand it, as is the modern doctrine of 
total depravity, which 1 am sure your correspondent would 
hardly admit into his articles of belief. He certainly could not 
admit it as an item in his “universal creed.” It seems, too, to 
savour a little of the exclusive spirit. But let us see the logick 
by which the Stoicks proved the truth of their doctrine. “Of 
two men who were drowned,” said they, “he who swims near the 
surface of the water can no more breathe, than he who is at the 
bottom.” This, in my opinion, corresponds well with the doc- 
trine that “one sin is an infinite evil, and of course, as surely 
entitles the offender to damnation, if he die unregenerate, as if he 
had committed an indefinite number of infinite evils, and died 
unregenerate.” Yet this is the result of Stoical reason and phi- 
losophy. 

From the father of the Stoicks, let us turn to him, whose sub- 
lime philosophy was recommended and enforced by his rich and 
flowing eloquence, in the groves of Academus: to Plato, whose 
comparatively pure and elevated morality pervaded at once his 
writings and his life: who was always eloquent, but never more so 
than when he called the soul of man to a contemplation of that 
perfeet model, of which it was itself the image, and of those eter- 
nal principles of morality and virtue, which he recognised in the 
Deity, and recommended to his disciples: to Plato, by whose sub- 
lime but mysterious speculations, Christians have not disdained 
to fortify their sublime but mysterious doctrine of the Trinity. 
But did his excellent moral principles, and profeund philosophi- 
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cal researches secure to him infallibility in the search of truth? 
If not, who will, in our days, hope to soar higher than he did, upon 
“the wings of abstraction,” or be sanguine in his expectations of 
reaching, by force of his speculations alone, “the regions of truth”? 
Yet we find this “Athenian bee,” this father of the Academy, 
admitting into his system of philosophy the whole Pythagorean 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, and declaring, or rather making 
the Deity declare “that the souls who had vanquished their an- 
gry passions, their voluptuous propensities and licentious desires, 
and who had lived according to the rules of justice, should be 
happy after death: that those who had led vicious lives, should, 
after death, become women, and by a third generation should be 
degraded to beasts, if they did not reform, and that they should 
pass perpetually through the various modes of brutal existence 
till they should learn to subject themselves, in every particular, 
to the laws of Reason.” Let the philosophers of the present day 
say no more of popish purgatory, or attempt to prove that there is 
any thing unphilosophical in the notion of final and universal 
restitution! Again---he has in his Republick, at considerable 
Jength, and with great eloquence, decreed, “that all the women 
should be the common property of all the citizens” 

I believe, sir, your philosophical correspondent will find it diffi- 
cult to produce, from all the unphilosophical notions of Christiani- 
ty, a doctrine that can claim a parallelism with this. For my 
part, f recollect nothing that approaches it, even in the practice of 
the wildest fanaticisin that ever laid claim to the character of 
Christian, except perhaps in the case of the Turlupins, or breth- 
ren of the free spirit-—~-a sect which rose in Germany, in the 
thirteenth century, and who enjoyed, or rather platonically main- 
tained, a community of women, though on a very different princi- 
ple from that instituted by Plato. “These wretched enthusiasts 
maintained, that by continual contemplation it was possible to 
eradicate all the instincts of nature out of the Heaven born mind, 
and to introduce into the soul a certain divine stupor, and holy 
apathy, which they looked upon as the great characteristicks of 
human perfection. The persons who adopted these sentiments 
took strange liberties in consequence of their pretended sanctity, 
and showed indeed by their conduct that they had little regard 
fo external appearances; for they held their secret assemblies 
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stark naked, and lay in the same beds with their spiritual sisters, 
or indiscriminately with other women, without the smallest seru 
ple or hesitation. ‘This shocking violation of decency was a con- 
sequence of their pernicious system. They looked upon decency 
and modesty as marks of inward corruption, as the characters oi 
a soul that was still under the dominion of the sensual, animal, 
and lascivious spirit, and that was not as yet, reiinited to the 
divine nature, its centre and source.”** This was Platonick 
love indeed. Let not the sceptick say there is no analogy be- 
tween the theory of the philosopher of Athens, and the prac- 
tice of the fanaticks of Swabia. But, at the same time, let him 
observe, that the one is formally proposed by the founder of the 
Academick philosophy, and that every thing of that kind is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the founder of the Christian religion. 

But I have not yet dismissed the consideration of this vaunted 
philosophy. Will it be credible to your readers, (for your cor- 
respondent undoubtedly knows it;) that this great philosopher had 
his weak side as well as most of the philosophers of his age? and 
that he tells us very seriously “that this material and sensua! 
soul, gross as it is, is still capable of the knowledge of all kinds 
of truth, and that it possesses particularly the faculty of divina- 
tion and prophecy: which, however, happen only in sleep, and by 
means of dreams; or in that state of enthusiasm, which was call- 
ed by the ancients, ‘furor divinus,’ such as seized the Sibyls and 
the Pythian priestesses.” Let Methodist converts and Rachel 
Baker tell your philosophical friend, when he assures them that 
their conduct is not according to the “fitness of things,” that they 
are kept in countenance by the most sublime of the Grecian phil- 
osophers. And let him not hastily join the noble, elegant and 
philosophical Shaftesbury, in applying ridicule as a test of truth, 
either to the “divine impulse” of the pietists of the seventeenth, 
the “inward light” of the quakers of the present, or the “internal 
divine sensation” of the Mahometans of every century. 

But if this great philosopher, this pure moralist, and really ex- 
cellent man may, as I think I have shown he may, be charged, in 
some parts of his “abstract” speculations, with immorality, “super- 
stition,” “inconsistency,” “enthusiasm” and “fanaticism;” will he 
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be able to escape the additional charge of “intolerance and a 
spirit of persecution?” To satisfy ourselves upon this point, let 
us look at the laws he enacted against atheism.---“Among those” 
says he, “who deny the Divinity, there are those who in conse- 
quence of a good natural disposition, abstain from evil, and live a 
moral Jife:—-there are others, who, in this opinion, seek but secur- 
ity in the indulgence of their passions and vices. Both these are 
more or less injurious to publick order. The former class shall be 
punished by five years imprisonment; and during this time they 
shall see only the magistrates charged with the inspection of the 
prisons, whose duty it shall be to exhort them to return to a bet- 
ter sense of their duty. They shall then be set at liberty; but if 
they are again guilty of the same crime, they shall be put to 
death. The second class shall be condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment, and after death shall be denied a burial, and 
thrown out of the territory of the Republick.” If this is philoso- 
phical “Toleration,” deliver me from the jurisdiction of philoso- 
phy. 

From the Academy, let us turn our attention to the Lyceum; 
from Plato, to Aristotle. I can only touch a few points in the 
character of this great man or of his philosophy; merely those, in- 
deed, which are particularly applicable to my present purpose. 
Less devout than his master, he was more metaphysical; he ad- 
vanced his opinions with less modesty, but imposed them with 
more authority; as a learner, he was sceptical, as a teacher, dog- 
matical; and he who had himself doubted much, would not suf- 
fer his disciples to doubt at all. Yet was his the philosophy 
which would “not insist upon the superiour purity of one sect 
above another?” Far from it: his own was the best possible sys- 
tem, and such were his notions of its exclusive eflicacy, that with 
less modesty than his philosophical master, and as much ambition 
as his imperial pupil, he aimed to establish as extensive an em- 
pire over the minds of men, as Alexander did over their liberties 
and lives. If the metaphysical sage, who, in the Lyceum at 
Athens, discoursed and wrote of the principles of logick and mo- 
rals, was ambitious of proselytes, his disciples in subsequent ages 
have been no less so; and after his system of logick and ethicks 
had been attached to the Christian schools, in the dark ages of bi- 
gotry and intolerance which preceded the revival of letters in 
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Europe, there was frequently exhibited, by an abominable per- 
version of the principles of their respective masters in metaphy- 
sicks and religion, the astonishing spectacle, of the disciples of 
the Prince of Peace, cutting each others’ throats, in the name of 
the Prince of Philosophers! Yet are these enormities to be 
charged to the account of Aristotle? As little then are they to 
be attributed to the founder of the Christian religion. They are 
no more allowed by the precepts of the one, than they are by 
the syllogisms of the other. But could not the pure, peaceable, 
elevated morality of the great teacher of religion, restrain these 
fanaticks in their frenetick spirit of sectarism? In vain then 
will you expect it to be controlled by the abstract speculations, 
the categories and universals, of the Athenian metaphysician. 

But leaving the philosophers of antiquity, who were obliged 
to strike out a course for themselves, having no pole-star beam- 
ing from the heavens, at once to cheer them in darkness, and se- 
cure them from errour; let us look for a moment at some of the 
principal philosophers of modern days, who have chosen to follow 
a course of their own, neglecting the lamp hung out to the mari- 
ner on high, to shine upon and direct his voyage of life---to which 
the index of Reason, if allowed free scope, will finally turn, 
tremblingly, but without variation. Here your correspondent 
may find, perhaps, a task for his philosophy, as difficult and as 
disheartening as the attempt to reconcile, without disregarding the 
truth, the Jew, the Christian and the Turk. And first let his 
philosophy restore harmony between the atheistical philosopher 
Hobbes, on the one hand, who by soaring on the wings of abstrac- 
tion, had found what he thought the truth, and maintained that 
man is naturally and essentially evil; and the deistical philoso- 
pher, or rather visionary Rousseau, and the philosophical atheist 
Niderot, on the other, who by the same process, had found what 
they thought the truth, and maintained that man is naturally and 
essentially gouod. His philosophy shall receive my applause, if 
it will reconcile these men, who were “the grand in soul,” among 
modern philosophers. He must decide for one party or the other, 
for he knows enough of human nature to know, that if he at- 
tempts to take a middle ground, and decide that man has natu- 
rally and essentially, in his character, a mixture of good and evil, 
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so far from making a friend and convert of either party, he will 
surely incur the deadly hostility of both. 

But leaving the philosopher of Malmesbury, and the eloquent de- 
fenders of an equality in rank and a community of goods in France, 
to some of whom your correspondent may object on account of 
their avowed atheism; let us turn te lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
who has obtained the title of “father of English deism;” and who 
has been acknowledged by a liberal Christian of our own age as 
“not inferiour in Christian charity to Calvin, or in truth and ho- 
nesty to Beza, or in real piety and holiness to either.” This L 
presume is as much as your correspondent would ask in his fa- 
vour, and this I concede with pleasure. The idea of an “un.- 
versal creed,” suggested by “S,” is not a new idea; it was pro- 
posed at least by the philosopher of whom I am now speaking. 
He would have “a Cathelick (i. e. an universal) religion, which 
should distinguish the controverted from uncontroverted points,” 
admitting the latter into his creed, and rejecting the former; in 
which case there would be nothing to disgust, and nothing to ex- 
cite intolerance. It is also to be observed that lord Herbert did 
not deny the divine origin of the Christian religion, (though he 
maintained that it was not essentially necessary to the salvation 
of mankind)—but in express terms, calls it the best religion, and 
admits that it tends to establish the fundamental points of that 
universal, sufficient, and absolutely perfect religion, which it is his 
object to deduce from reason and nature. But did his cool, un- 
impassioned, “unprejudiced” abstraction, the “purely intellectu- 
al operations” of his philosophy, secure him from all absurdity 
and fanaticism? ‘Take an account of a transaction, with which 


we are furnished by himself, and then judge of the efficacy of 


that philosophy which rejects a religion founded upon a revela- 
tion from Heaven, and attested by miracles, in guarding, even 
its professors from enthusiasm, bigotry, superstition—nay, fanati- 
cism. He had finished his book Je Veritate, and supposing it 
might meet with opposition from the believers in revelation, was 
doubtful whether to publish it or not. “Being thus doubtful,” says 
the noble philosopher, “in my chamber, one fair day, in summer, 
iny casement being open toward the south, the sun shining clear, 
and no wind stirring; I took my book De Veritate in my hands, 


and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said these words: ‘O thon 
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Eternal God, author of this light that now shines upon me, and 
giver of all inward illuminations; 1 do beseech thee, of thine in- 
finite goodness, to pardon a greater request than a sinner ought 
to make; I am not satisfied enough whether I ought to publish 
this book; if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee to give me some 
sign from heaven; if not, I shall suppress it’” Here, it seems 
to me, we have an exhibition of the faith of a deistical philoso- 
pher, which, in any other than such a philosopher, mast seem 
somewhat contrary to right reason:--a disbeliever in supernatural 
revelation, solemnly and “devoutly” praying for a supernatural 
revelation-—a disbeliever in miracles, praying for a miracle;—one 
who denied the necessity of a revelation from Heaven, beseech- 
ing a revelation, in favour of a book calculated to prove all reve- 
lation useless! But the wonder does not end here. “I had no 
sooner,” says he, “spoken these words, but a loud though yet 
gentle noise came forth from the heavens, for it was like nothing 
on earth, which did so cheer and comfort me, that I took my pe- 
tition as granted.” So he obtained the revelation he sought! 
But is it not possible that he was mistaken? Let us hear his lord- 
ship’s reply to this question. “This, however strange it may seem, 
I protest, before the Eternal God, is true, neither am I supersti- 
tiously deceived herein.” If the noble lord “insists,” upon our 
believing all this, and he seems far from indifferent, whether we be- 
lieve him or not, let him allow us also to believe that on another 
eccasion, and in another place, a voice “came forth from the hea- 
vens,” not to lord Herbert of Cherbury, but to “Saul of Tarsus.” 
Without deciding upon the question, whether this grave narra- 
tion is or is not true, but allowing, as I willingly do, that the nar- 
rator was honest, I think I have at least a right to “protest,” 
against, either his lordship, or his philosophical admirers, laughing 
at the experiences, and the comfortable hopes of Hopkinsians, Qua- 
kers, or Methodists. Do you not think, Mr. Editor, that the noble 
lord would make a respectable figure in a Camp meeting? or would 
the more sober and “intellectual philosophy,” of the Methodists 
be shocked at so eminent a display of “inward illumination,” “su- 
perstitious fanaticism,” and enthusiastick bigotry? 

From this brief inquiry into the claims of philosophy, to the 
character of infallibility, 1am myself satisfied that so far is any 
Philosophy, except that which is founded on divine Revelation 
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from being an infallible guide to truth, concord and happiness, 
that I do not find any system of philosophy, or any sect of philo- 
sophers, to which the objections, urged by your correspondent, 
against the religions which at present divide the belief of man- 
kind, may not be urged with equal or still greater force: whether 
we consider these systems of philosophy in the abstract, or in re- 
lation to their effect on the lives of their founders or followers. 
And to me it seems rational, that he, who advises us to renounce 
the religion in which we now believe, should at least propose 
some other, which may be shown, either from reason or history, 
to have a happier effect upon the lives and manners of its be- 
lievers, and at the same time, to be exempt trom the defects or 
vices of that, in which we have been educated, or to the belief of 
which we have been led by our own habits of study, and observa- 
tion, or the result of our own reasoning. ‘To my mind, the no- 
tion of an universal religion, which should hush all discords into 
peace, though possibly a desideratum in morals, is as chimerical 
as that of an universal medicine, which should banish all dis- 
eases, or a philosopher’s stone, which should convert all base me- 
tals into gold: and the expectations of the philosophers of the 
present century, who recommend the one, are as rational as the 
dreams of the alchymists of any former century, who spent their 
lives in the search of the other. Men will not, cannot think a- 
like, while human nature continues what it is; you may as well 
expect a perfect similarity in their faces, as in their minds; im 
the natural, as in the moral world. As well might you demand a 
perfect uniformity in the mountains that beautify, because they 
diversify, the face of the globe; in the vallies by which those 
mountains are divided, or the trees by which they are shaded. 
There will be not only different religions, but different sects pro- 
fessing the same religion. Among the Jews, the Pharisee, Sad- 
ducee, Scribe, and Publican, will indulge a mutual interchange 
of hostilities. Among the readers of the Koran, the orthodox 
Sonnites of Turkey, will cultivate as holy a Mahometan hatred, 
towards the heretical Shiites of Persia, as they both unite in ex- 


pressing, 


“Against the curs of Nazareth.” 
And shall we then be astonished to see the orthodox and infalli- 
bie head of the Christian “Catholick” church, hurling the same 
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thunderbolts at the heretical deist, that he lanches at the head 
of the heretical Calvinist? Or shall we wonder, when we hear 
the orthodox Calvinists at Dort, denouncing the heretical Armi- 
nius, at seeing in turn, the orthodox Arminians of the present 
age, in their Episcopal cathedra, brandishing the sword of “more! 
persecution,” in the heretical eyes of those, whose education has 
entailed upon them a different belief, or whose honest researches 
and enlightened reason have unfortunately led them to a different 
result? 

I cannot too promptly express my entire assent to the sen- 
sible remarks of your correspondent, upon the subject of phy- 
sical persecution. With him, I believe, that it is the want of 
power, and not the absence of passion, or bigotry, which hinders 
men from shouting their infuriate joy over the reeking victims of 
superstitious brutality. But I believe, perhaps, still further than 
he does, that philosophers themselves, as well as the other minor 
hereticks, who are now suffering the moral persecution of which 
he complains, invest them only with the civil power, would be as 
apt to preside over these roastings, as the disciples of Loyola, or 
as Calvin himself. ‘Their subjects would probably not be so nu- 
merous, because the fold of orthodoxy would enclose more; of 
course there would be not so many recusants; but wo to the obsti- 
nate unbeliever who would refuse to subscribe to the few articles 
of so very reasonable and so very liberal a creed! All this they 
would do, no doubt, from the best possible motives, the good of 
the sufferer’s soul; for motives of this kind have always been al- 
leged in favour of physical persecution; and in the darkest hour 
of an Auto da fé, when the standard of the holy inquisition, 
stiffened with blood, is unrolled, as the strong light from the 
stake strikes through it, you read its inscription, “Misericorpia 
ev Jusrivia.” 

I said, I believe that, give philosophers themselves but the pow- 
er, they would exhibit this horrid spectacle of physical persecu- 
tion. By which I do not mean that they would be more apt to 
do this, than the rest of us, adopting the same principles, but they 
might do it consistently with those principles which were esta- 
blished by the mild and tolerant Plato; who erected his dun- 
seons for the perpetual imprisonment of atheists, precisely upon 
‘he limit that bounded his belief, and that of modern deistica! 
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philosophers. Unless, then, they were more mild, modest, and 
tolerant, than the most mild, modest, and tolerant of the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, they would be guilty of physical persecution; 
and as we have seen, from the case of lord Herbert, unless they 
were more rational, more pious, more honest, than the most ra- 
tional, most honest, and most pious, of modern deistical philoso- 
phers, they would, themselves, be credulous, bigoted, unreasona- 
bly enthusiastical, and absurdly fanatical. 

I have often thought, Mr. Editor, and I still think, that we can- 
not too warmly feel, or too frequently express, our gratitude to 
the Deity, for having placed us in acountry where noreligious sect 
can draw the sword, either of “Mercy” or “Justice,” upon any 
other religious sect. Were it my fortune, as it seems to be that of 
your correspondent, to believe with the minority, in religious mat- 
ters, I should endeavour to be contented in the enjoyment of securi- 
ty from physical persecution; and submit to moral intolerance with 
patience; acting my own pleasure whether to call that patience 
the fortitude of a philosopher, or the resignation of a Christian. 
As to the project of overturning or eradicating this pernicious spi- 
rit of “intolerance” I think we may show, from the experience of 
ages, that it is chimerical in the extreme. Science, reason, and 
acquaintance with mankind, may temper its bitterness, and relax 
its severity; but it can only be extinguished by the universal pre- 
valence of that divine philosophy which Christians believe to be 
given from above. I do not mean the universal adoption of the 
creeds of Christians, but the universal influence of the temper 
of Christ—a philosophy, which, while it teaches us to believe for 
ourselves, under the guidance of an enlightened reason, com- 
mands us to hope for others, with the aspirations of an exalted 
charity. |g 


Russian Literature. 


“The late dark Pole now feels unsetting day.” 


Tr is only since the reign of Peter the Great, that the eyes of 
Europe have been turned with attention to the Russian charac- 
ter, even in its political attitude, and commercial features. In an 
era still more recent, has the curiosity of the world, been direct- 
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ed to their literary progress; and even the measure of this curio- 
sity has been as partial and limited, as its emanation, was loca! 
and fortuitous. Europe is not generally inquisitive in regard 
to Russian literature; and our own country is still less forward 
to inquire, or anxious to be informed, of the intellectual condi- 
tion of a people, so often branded with the disgrace of ignorance, 
and treated with the contempt of barbarity; the one being an al- 
legation arising from errour, and the other an imputation, more 
supported by prejudice than founded in reality. To admit the 
influence of passion in an estimate of national character, or 
form a judgment from scanty materials, is both irrational and 
unjust; it is blinding our reason to gratify resentment, and con- 
firming ignorance, to preserve the dignity of pride. 

Russia, however, is almost too remote, to excite a general in- 
terest in her literary progress; and her language is too confined 
to admit a general acquaintance with her original productions: 
It is not cultivated by loreigners, as a medium of trade, or in- 
struction, like the French and German tongues, and we may add, 
the English. While she wants the fame of learning and genius, 
therefore, none will take the pains to acquire her language; and 
it may even be questioned, if it has yet rose to that pitch of clas- 
sick purity, and polished harmony, which can recompense the 
student with the highest beauties of style, eloquence, and com- 
position. Of this, however, I am not certain; perhaps she wants 
but very little to render her language classical; and although its 
excellence may not be complete, yet it may be so near at hand, 
as to inspirit the votary of letters, to undertake its acquisition; 
and to reward his labours, by a rich harvest of peculiar genius, 
novel sentiments, and unknown images; by bold flights of imagi- 
nation, grand displays of invention, and surprising powers of ein- 
bellishments; by showing the sublime in new attitudes, and de. 
corating beauty with local charms; by giving melody more sweet- 
ness, and poetry more expansion. 

Some writers too desirous of exalting the Russian character, 
have penetrated into regions of fable, for doubtful evidence of 
her literary genius; and have assigned the early era of the reign 
of Izor, who died in the year 945, for the date of its commence- 
ment. But this period is too dark, to be honoured by the 
appellation of civilized; and too ignorant to admit of improve, 
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ment; yet it is alleged, that they then possessed the art of wri- 
ting, and could repeat with enthusiasm the animating strains of 
ancient songs, composed in celebration of the warlike exploits of 
their noblest warriours. These rude accomplishments, however, 
could only have been prevalent among a few of the patrician 
rank; and if they had been more diffusive, they could neither be- 
speak advancement, nor prove sagacity, at so early an epoch. 

A more probable commencement of their intellectual culture, 
may be discovered in the year 988, when Vladimir the great, be- 
ing converted to the Christian faith, received with his new reli- 
gion, a salutary tincture of knowledge, which he did not suffer to 
expire with himself, without an effort to propagate its duration, 
and extend its influence in the empire. He instituted schools, 
and prescribed the manner of educating the youth, who were ad- 
mitted into their walls. 

It is conjectured, that a few years previous to this event, the 
Sclavonian alphabet was introduced into Russia, by a small party 
of Christians, on a visit to the wife of Igor; perhaps in the hope 
of making her a convert to their creed; as royal females were 
chiefly instrumental, in that age, in expanding the reception of 
the Christian doctrines; and the Greek church of Constantino- 
ple, was not wanting in zeal, to plant their creed in the wilds of 














uncivilized nations. 

Few barbarous people, have been found in the possession of a 
regular alphabet, that could express, by writing, or characters, 
the ideas they conceived, or the wants that they experienced. 
The Russians were, originally, destitute of such a medium, for 
the communication of their thoughts, or the preservation of their 
actions; without which mankind would forever remain in primi- 
tive ignorance, as experience could not be kept entire for ages 
by perishable tradition, nor reason proceed far in its exertions 
without the artificial aid that writing supplies. 

The Russians are but a tribe of the great Sclavonian nations; 
and as local differences give rise to variation in the same lan- 
guage, their tongue is only a peculiar dialect of a more diffusive 
mode of speech. They owe the invention of their characters to 
Constantine or Cyril, a Greek philosopher, and an enterprising 
monk, who being appointed by Michael the LI, to disseminate 
the gospel, in conjunction with his brother Methodius, he com- 
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posed an alphabet for them, in order to give them an insight into 
his religion, by the translation of appropriate works. Ot this a!- 
phabet, he selected the greater number of characters from Ux 
capitals of the Greek; and added some others more adapted to 
the peculiar sounds in the Sclavonian tongue. Of his new lan- 
guage, he soon made the intended use, by a translation of the Bi- 
ble, for the service of his future proselytes. 

Many ages elapsed, before the Russian language availed iiseif 
of the advantages arising from the art of Printing; and this indif- 
terence to their literature argues the ferocity of their nature, and 
their contempt for refinement. It was not till 1619, that a Rus- 
sian translation of the five books of Moses was printed in the al- 
phabet of Cyril; this was published at Prague, and the letters 
were brought into Russia, when the first press was established at 
Moscow. These were used for literary and scientifick, as well 
as theological works, till 1707, a new set were cast at Amster- 
dam, of such as are still in use. 

It must be observed that this is the language of the more inte!- 
ligent classes, confined to the churches, the learned, and the »o- 
bility; and that the lower orders still use their original dialect 
for the common purposes of life. In this view Russia possesses 
the singular felicity of a classick idiom, elevated above the cor- 
ruptions of vulgar phraseology, and familiar terms; and indepen- 
dent of all accident, for its perfection, or deformity. This lan- 
guage is said to be rich, harmonious, and expressive; comprehen- 
sive in its powers, copious in its terms, musical in its cadence, 
and glowing in its tropes; and being thus intrinsically perfect, it 
has but one fortuitous fault, the want of polish, which cultivation 
can alone possess. How far its ruggedness has been refined I 
am not able to tell; but that it wants the lustre and elegance of 
long use, and tasteful attention, seems universally admitted. 

The attempts of Vladimir the great, the Pisi/ratus of Russia, 
hke those of 4/fred, in England, did not immediately succeed in 
enlightening his subjects. They were imitated, however, with 
better fortune, by his son Yaroslaf, who mounted the throne in 
the year 1018; and who invited a number of priests from Con- 
stantinople, celebrated for their erudition, into his court, who ex- 
ecuted translations of numerous Greek authors into the Russian 
‘tongue. Besides these, they produced a poetical version of the 
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Psalms, for the use of churches; and the laudable ambition of 
this prince was extended to the establishment of a college for 
three hundred s.udents, at Novogorod; on which he bestowed the 
first code of written laws, that distinguished the Russian empire. 

Although these were feeble efforts followed by partial success, 
to shake off the trammels of barbarity, yet they were so dispro- 
portionate to the intellectual vigour of the age, that they not only 
ceased to be kept up by subsequent improvement, but experienced 
a vast diminution in future periods. ‘The inroads of the Tartars, 
who ravaged their country, and burnt their towns, effaced every 
mark of science, and made them only solicitous for their person- 
al safety. For three centuries did the Tartar yoke banish every 
thought of intellectual improvement; and but for the learning of 
ihe monks, and the asylum afforded to knowledge by the con- 
vents, not a solitary vestige of erudition could have been preserv- 
ed vor future example. 

it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century, when the 
other nations of Europe were sporting in the beams of science 
and glory, that Russia by the total expulsion of her hostile intru- 
ders, began to emerge from the gloom of subjugation, and to feel 
the reviving influence of knowledge and civility. From this aus- 
picious era she gradually advanced to some degree of learning 
and refinement; till by the limited exertions of successive sove- 
reigns she attained that mediocrity of excellence, in which Peter 
the great, found her, upon his accession to the throne. 

Previous to the time of this great monarch, Russia had made 
considerable advances in some departments of knowledge. ‘The 
first historians that kindled the light of experience in the north 
of Europe, were those of Russia; at a time when Sweden, Po- 
land, Iceland, and Denmark, were profoundly buried in igno- 
rance, and barbarity. 

Nestor, of whose real name we are ignorant, is a historian 
whose merits will rise by a comparison with any annalist of other 
nations at the same period. He is said to have been born in 1046; 
and in his nineteenth year, to have assumed the habit of a monk, 
upon entering the convent of Petcherki at Kiof, where, at a more 
advanced age, he composed his history. Here he completed his 
education, by growing intimately acquainted with the Greek 
language; but unhappily, instead of taking the classicks for his 
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model, he formed his style, as might be expected, from the per- 
verted manner of the Byzantine historians. Yet his Chronicle 
is an invaluable work, containing a regular series of the Russian 
Annals from the year 858 to 1113. ‘The simplicity of his style 
prevents his narrative from being amusing; but he is eminently 
remarkable for the accuracy and truth of the facts he records; 
and he is highly venerated and esteemed by the Russians for his 
inviolable veracity. 

A singular and unhappy fate, condemned, for a period of al- 
most six hundred years, this celebrated historian to obscurity; 
and his book never emerged to the notice of his countrymen, till 
the reign of Peter the great. The cause of this neglect it is 
hardly possible now to discover. Prince Radzivil bestowed a 
copy of this work, in 1668, on the library of Konigsburgh; but it 
remained there without being regarded by the learned, till the 
great Peter, who happened to see it as he was passing through the 
town, caused a copy of it to be sent to St. Petersburgh. The 
real author, however, was still unknown, so late as 1732; when 
Muller published a German translation of the first part; but mis- 
took it, in his imperfect knowlege of the Sclavonian language, 
as the production of the Abbot Theodosius of Kiof. This errour 
arose from the misconception of a single letter; but it was subse- 
quently corrected, and Nestor was restored to his honours. 

The history of Russia was next continued by Sylvester, abbot 
of St. Michael at Kiof, who died in 1123. He resumes the nar- 
rative of publick events in 1115, two years from the conclusion 
of Nestor’s Chronicle, and extends them to 1123, when his la- 
bours were terminated with his life. 

A monk, whose name has not been discovered, continued the 
annals from that epoch to 1157; and another unknown historian 
of the same class, brought them down jo the year 1203. Consi- 
dering the turbulent periods, in which these annals were written, 
their unbroken tenour is very remarkable; and they constitute a 
national treasure, not excelled by the early productions of more 
refined people. Although composed entirely by monks, they are 
said to be less contaminated by superstitious legends, than 
any others that have come from the cloister in an era of barbarity 
and ignorance. 
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After this, however, no regular continuation of the Russian an- 
nals took place, the empire being divided into petty principali- 
ties; and different historians having composed a separate narra- 
tive of such events as occurred in their native districts. These an- 
nals, though better than none, are not so valuable as general re- 
cords; though they serve to evince the literary spirit that had in- 
corporated itself with the clergy of the nation; and which is worthy 
attention, as being the germ of that full blown excellence which 
the Russians are yet to arrive at. 

At the commencement of the fourteenth century, a general his- 
torian once more united into one narrative, the detached frag- 
ments of political events. This was Cyprian, metropolitan of 
Russia, under the reign of Demetrius Donski; whose work is en- 
titled the book of Degrees; because every Degree comprised the 
reign of those monarchs, who succeeded to the throne in an un- 
broken line; when the throne passed to a collateral branch, a new 
Degree marked the change. 

Makari, another metropolitan, continued this history under the 
reign of Ivan Vassalievitch II; and it was subsequently carried 
on by unknown authors to the time of Feodor Ivanovitch, or some- 
what later. It is remarked, that these latter histories abound in 
absurd fables, and ridiculous legends, which would render them 
unworthy of attention, if they were not mingled with historical 
evenis of great importance, and detailed with sufficient precision, 
and undoubted veracity. 

Nicon, however, must be considered as one of the principal 
historians of Russia, whatever encomiums we may bestow upon 
the industry of Muller, whose learning and genius cannot pro- 
perly be appropriated to Russia. ‘The former, at once a states- 
man, a monk, and a man of genius, no sooner lost the supreme 
power at the court of his sovereign, than he retired to his hermit- 
ave of Jerusalem, to exercise uudisputed control over the trea- 
sures of literature. In the solitude of his convent, unmolested 
by the tumults of faction and intrigue, he compiled and digested 
an entire series of the Russian annals, from Nestor, the first his- 
rorian, to the time in which he himself flourished, 1650. Asa 
work ot twenty years labour, that comprehends a perfect history 
of the Russian empire, arranged in chronological order, it is just- 
ly deemed a national monument of letters, and an undisputed re- 
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cord of facts; and adds to the dignity and character of the na- 
tion, in the highest degree. 

A more admired historian, and general writer, is, however, 
found in prince Sherebatof, who has illustrated the annals, and 
composed a history of his country, that have excited general ap- 
plause and admiration. He is said to have illumined the dark 
and obscure, and made a dry detail pleasing, by adorning it with 
beauties oi style, and harmony of arrangement. He perhaps 
approaches nearer to an accomplished historian than any other 
to whom Russia has given birth. 

Sherebatof is also editor to a Journal of Peter the Great, in 
two quarto volumes, published by order of the Empress; and dis- 
covered by him in the archives. He is, besides, author of the life 
of that great man; published at Venice in the Russian language; 
and reprinted in 1774, with historical remarks; likewise of an ac- 
count of the Russian Impostors, which includes a life of De- 
metrius, derived from authorities collected by the indefatigable 
Muller. ‘To deny this author to be an honour to the literature 
of his native country, would be absurdity superadded to arro- 
gance, and prejudice to passion. 

Did Russia possess no other treasures of literature than what 
are presented in her histories, it would exalt her far above the im- 
putation of barbarity, and procure her an honourable fame from 
every civilized people; it would show, that the inherent vigour 
of her genius, could surmount every obstacle of political convul- 
sion, and erect the fabrick of a great character, upon a substanti- 
al foundation, though composed of rugged and inflexible mate- 
rials. 

But her intellectual reputation derives additional lustre, from 
the excellence she has attained in more exalted branches of polite 
letters; and she can boast a visitation from the Muses of Greece, 
who did not shrink from the blasts of her frigid clime. Anteri- 
or to the beginning of the eighteenth century, they already 
began to attune a feeble note of harmony; but they were 
efforts of infancy, few in number, and limited in beauty, 
consisting of ancient songs, occasional verses, and a psalter, 
composed by a monk named Simeon Pelotski, and printed in 
1680, at Moscow. 


During the reign of Peter the Great this dive art made 
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quicker advances to perfection; and whatever poetick genius 
burnt in the nation, was kindled to a flame by the benificent pa- 
tronage of the father of every good, that fell as a blessing upon 
his people; yet still it was imperfect; their compositions partook 
more of the gingle of rhyme, than the warmth of poetry, and 
only exhibited the struggles of fancy, instead of the brilliance of 
beauty, or the grandeur of magnificence. 

We now, however, approach a more splendid era, eminently 
distinguished by dramatick and heroick poets, of supreme en- 
dowments, and standard production; whose genius has conferred 
the glories of renown upon their country, and procured for their 
works an unfading immortality. 

The Dryden of Russia, who refined his native language from 
ancient corruption, and polished it into elegance and harmony; 
who has been aptly styled the father of Russian poety, and may 
be justly compared to Petrarch, in every thing but the folly of an 
amorous passion, was Lomonozof, who was born at Kolmogon 
in 1711. His father is said to have been a fishmonger; but the 
poet by some fortunate fatality, was taught to read very early, 
against the universal practice, and common necessities of people 
in se low a condition. To this, however, he owes his fame, for 
his happy genius for poetry was first excited, by reading a version 
of the Song of Solomon, by Polotski, little remarkable for ele- 
gance, or harmony. ‘This, however, was sufficient to wed him te 
the service of the Muse, and fix his unalterable fate as a poet. 

When he had arrived at a sufficient age, te which period he 
probably followed his father’s business, his parents attempted to 
constrain him to a marriage; but disgusted with the traffick of 
fish, and panting to gratify his natural taste for poetry, he fled 
from his father’s house, and sought refuge in a monastery at Mos- 
cow; where he soon found occasions for acquiring the Latin and 
Greek languages, and cultivating lis taste for letters. His pro- 
vress in his studies was here so rapid and considerable, that he 
attracted the attention of the Imperial academy of Sciences, who 
patronised him in his pursuits; and in 1756, he was enabled, through 
the liberality of that society, to proceed to the University of Mar- 
bureb, in Hesse-Cassel. Here, under the celebrated Christian 
Wolf, he applied himself with uncommon success, for four years, 


tothe study of rhetorick, grantmar, philosophy, and chemistry; and 
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from thence proceeded to Freyburgh, in Saxony, where he perfect- 
ed himself in the latter science under the famous Henckel. 

Upon his return home, in 1741, he was appointed adjunct pro- 
fessor of the Imperial academy; and in 1743, he was chosen a 
member, and professor of Chemistry. These were only the be- 
ginning of his honours, that now began to crowd upon him; for he 
was appointed inspector of the Seminary attached to the acade- 
my, in 1760; and in 1764, the Empress consummated his earthly 
honours, by conferring on him the title of Counsellor of State, 
which he did not live long to enjoy, for he died on the 4th of April, 
of the same year, aged fifty four; by which his country was be- 
reft of one of its brightest ornaments, and its career of literary 
glory, for a time, arrested. 

He owes most of his renown to the excellence of his Lyrick 
pieces; in which he is said to have attained unrivalled excell*nce 
Like all Lyrick poets he chose Pindar for his model; but unlike 
most of them, he imitated the Theban bard to such perfection, as 
to escape the censure of Horace. His odes are applauded for 
their original invention, sublime sentiment, and vigorous expres- 
sion; and their turgid manner, is so!tened by the genuine fire, 
and elevated spirit, that should always distinguish such irregular, 
but harmonious flights. He is also said, to have greatly enriched 
the luxuriance of his language, by the variety of metre he has 
mtroduced into his different poems, as well as odes. 

The genius of Lomonozof was versatile, as well as powerful; 
and comprehensive as well as affluent. His works are comprised 
n three octavo volumes; and exhibit innumerable beauties in a 
small compass. The first two volumes, are remarkable for con- 
taining a Preface on the benefits that his native laneuage derived 
from ecclesiastical compositions; and an Essay, in which he has 
laid down the rules of Russian poetry; a species of criticism of 
inestimable value to an improving literature; and in which he 
seems unintentionally to have followed the example of Dryden, 

hich proved so beneficial to English poetry. 
The versatility of his powers pervaded almost every depart 
ment of polite letters. He is author of twotravedies, Di mophodn 
ind Tamira and Selim; and has left two cantos of an Epi 
poem, entitled Peter the Great. Besides these, his works contain 


i number of learned treatises on various yy! Noeanhical enbiect 
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and singular phenomena. His histories of Russia are also cele- 
brated; and his translations from almost all the classick writers 
of antiquity have been applauded for their accuracy and elegance. 
These alone would support his title, of the benefactor of Russian 
literature; and as they are the strongest incitements, as well 
as the purest models, for original productions, they, perhaps, con- 
tributed largely to form the literary character of his native coun- 
try. 

The fine arts, were also improved by Lomonozof; who attain- 
ed a proficiency in portrait painting and mosaick. In the galle- 
ry at Oranienbaum, are still to be seen, the portraits of the regent 
Anne, and Peter the third, done by this author in mosaick. 

Nor are the Russians without an Epic poet, who excites the plau- 
dits, and receives the veneration of his countrymen. Michaél 
Kheraskof is one of the brightest constellations of the nortiern 
hemisphere, and amply merits the gratitude and renown, which 
have not been denied to his genius. His most famous production 
is the Rossiada, an Epic poem in twelve cantos; it is in rhyme, 
and composed in the Iambic measure of six feet. By choosing a 
popular event for his subject, he has ensured the attention of pos- 
terity, as well as his own age, to his pages. It is founded upon 
the conquest of Casan, from the Turks, by Ivan Vassilievitch the 
second. His exordium recounts the subject in majestick strains. 
“I sing Russia delivered from the yoke of barbarians; the might 
of the Tartars laid low, and their pride humbled: I sing the 
strifes, and bloody conflicts of ancient armies; Russia’s triumph 
and Casan’s subjection.” 

If the natives of Russia bestow the encomiums of delight and 
rapture upon this performance, we must allow them to be abler 
criticks in their own tongue than foreigners, and admit the deci- 
sion to be irrevocably correct. Yet Le Clere highly commends 
it for numerous passages of great beauty, and striking effect; and 
could discover but one defect, which was a deficiency in harmony 
in the whole production. The plan is said to be skilfully de- 
signed, the imcidents artfully arranged, and the passions of the 
reader preserved in anxious suspense, or excited by terrifick 
scenes throughout the book. He is affirmed to be a great master 
of the latter passion, and paints his scenes with the animation of 


life. In order to adopt a machinery congenial to the passions, 
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and familiar to the imagination of the Russians, he has availed 
himself of the popular superstition, and introduces saints and 
martyrs, as influencing actions, and deciding events; and this part 
of his poem, so arduous and erabarrassing, he is said to have exe- 
cuted in such a manner, as to secure universal admiration, and 
to impart undivided pleasure. 

This author has been liberally recompensed for his literary 
toils by his government; having been chosen vice-president of the 
eollege of mines, counsellor of state, and curator to the Univer- 
sity of Moscow. What writer in a land of freedom, but must 
envy the blessings of royal munificence? 

He also wrote a poem on the utility of science, and several 
tragedies and comedies, idyls, the romance of Ariadne in Thebes, 
Pindarick odes, imitations of Anacreon, and fables. He embel- 
lished national themes by writing a poem called Numa Pompi- 
lius, in four cantos, in celebration of the victory gained over the 
Turks at the battle of Tchesme. Surely such variety and such 
excellence bespeak an energy of genius not to be repressed by 
accidental impediments; and evince a degree of merit, that may 
fairly challenge the competition of the world. 

To Theophanes, the Russians are largely indebted for that 
tincture of polite learning, and classick knowledge, which have 
advanced them to distinction, and refined them from barbarity. 
As a master of the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin languages, he has 
done much towards inbuing his countrymen, with a taste for com- 
position, and inspiring them with an ambition of excellence. By a 
residence of three years at Rome, he likewise acquired the Ita- 
lian tongue, and contracted a passion for the fine arts, which he 
usefully applied in his works. He delivered publick lectures at 
Kiof, on the Sclavonian and Latin art of poetry, in the Semina- 
ry of the Bratskoi convent, at that place. He is the author of a 
treatise on rhetorick; and a “Life of Peter the Great,” which 
ends, however, with the battle of Pultawa; besides innumerable 
works of excellence, on various subjects. He won the esteem 
and friendship of the great monarch, whose biography he com- 
posed; and was successively promoted to honourable stations by 
his royal patron. 

Pheophanes has immortalized his name by executing a plan for 
‘he diffusion of learning, which Peter himself might have envied, 
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and strove to excel. This was the education of fifty boys in his 
episcopal palace, whose studies he incited and directed, in fo- 
reign languages, and different departments of polite knowledge, 
For an enthusiasm of learning so rational and beneficial, what 
honours are sufficiently great, and what degree of fame equal to 
his deeds? This enlightened prelate recommended to Peter the 
introduction of the Protestant religion; to which it is said, he 
was not opposed, and designed even to execute it, when death de- 
prived his empire of incalculable benefits, from his wisdom and 
sagacity. 
(To be continued.) 


Sketches from Nature—By a Club of Painters. 
No. III. 


No one who has never attempted this kind of Biography, can 
imagine its difficulty; or if he happens to blunder with a pencil 
(oo heavily dipped in shade, it is a wonder if the blot is not made 
to resemble somebody in real life. 

Just in proportion to a man’s proficiency in any science, are 
the difficulties he perceives, and the obstacles he antic ipates in 
advancement; he who would see farthest mounts highest—every 
step of advanc ement lifts him nearer to a steeper and a steeper 
path where the range of his view becomes more and more bound- 
jess. Biography is a science, and you must pardon us, gentle 
Editors, if we grow fearful as we advance. When I, as secre- 
iary of the club, first attempted it, I believed I had nothing more 
io do than make something so near a human figure that it might 
not be mistaken for an apple-tree, or a negro hut; but now, I 
find that I have to make ears, and noses, and eyes—and whole 
ficures; and to put them in motion too; not only to paint faces, 
but to make them stare, gape, and sneeze; not only to make 
their eyes mates, but to paint looks and meaning; not only to 
delineate tangible substance, but the impalpable imaginings of the 
spirit. And all this is to be done instantaneously; I have to 
catch the flash of passion while at the zenith of its terrible bril- 
liancy, and perpetuate the curl of the lip precisely where the 
climax of contempt had raised it. And to do all this while the 
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originals are speeding from my view like the dyes of Heaven. 
The rainbows of the evening and the morning are to be made 
durable as eternity. 







CAROLINE. 


Caroline is a young girl full of fire, spirit, and eccentricity, 
with a full dark eve that threatens mischief at every glance. 
She is above the middle size, dignified and graceful. You feel 
something of awe as you approach her; it is not mere admira- 
tion or respect; but something nearer alarm. A woman may say 
any thing; and a man of sense never feels so much like a fool as 
when he approaches a woman who dares to say any thing. Caro- 
line’s eye says plainly that she dares, and therefore we are 


alarmed when we approach her. 


When the sunshine is on her face, it is the picture of frolick; 
when the clouds gather, she is not only unhappy herself, but she 
renders every body else so, who is near her. She is frequently 
severe, and absent, and melancholy—with no provocation, no 
cause, and no excuse. 

She is sarcastick. And no talent is so dangerous in woman; 
her bolts, generally, fall thick and hot, on friends and foes. 

Caroline has a strong mind, a very strong mind; but it is prone 
to napping: she is indolent. Quick as light in her conceptions, 
and clear as that hght in explanation; but a cloud too often pre- 
vents the intercourse that keeps such minds in brightness and 
cheerfulness. That cloud lours sadly of discontent. 

She has some properties that amaze her friends; with all he 
native indolence, she may be roused by amaster touch when she 
blazes with a spirit so original, it seems nothing less than the 
lightning of intuition. 

For hours have I seen her resting in a state of almost insensi- 
bility, in a room thronged with the way and the noisy, with so 
little expression of existence in her countenance that she seemed 
of wax; when some rambling remark wou!d arouse her, her eve 
would flash, and she would pour along such a strain of pungenc» 
—sprightliness—severity of remark---and closeness of observa 
tion, as would make vou believe another hed taken her place. 


She has great penetration: when first acquainted, you see 9 
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and more acquainted, that penetration declines, you find those 
powers are only to put forth for new friends. 

If she discovers a dangerous propensity in your heart, she 
attacks it judiciously, but keenly; it perishes in its fever. If 
that propensity be of a nature that requires fostering, she attacks 
that also; but only as the winds attack the cliff plant, to compel 
it to take a deeper root. And yet with all this judicious applica- 
tion of her powers, it is but once, and for a few days that they are 
so exercised, and then, only while she should be indifferent. As 
her friends deserve more, they receive less. 

She is erroneous in her conclusions, not from deficiency in 
judgment, but because she will not take the trouble to exercise 
that judgment. She is capricious; happy without cause, and un- 
happy without reason. She will change while you look upon her 
and for her soul she can assign no reason. Such is the ungo- 
vernable keenness of her feelings, that she might be made the 
slave of every human being, did not her pride uphold her. Un- 
kindness, even from those she despises, tramples her in the dust. 
Such sensibility is the worst, the bitterest of servitude. 

She is persevering and ardent in pursuit; but careless and un- 
happy in possession. I have known her impetuosity on the ut- 
most stretch until she approached so near that the object of her 
hopes could have been grasped; when lo! her speed relaxed-~ 
her eagerness slumbered, and her arm fell nerveless at her side. 

Caroline is formed of such nice machinery that a breath can 
discompose her when she is at rest; but when in motion, such is 
the velocity attending the operations of her mind, that she may 
defy a whirlwind. 

She has a strong mind, and, ef course, strong passions: an irre- 
gular genius that only wants encouragement, or rather excite- 
ment to make her greatly mistress of herself; a penetration so 
piercing that she is capable of reading at a glance the prevailing 
character of every mind she searches. Still, she is unable to de- 
tect, even by a critical examination; those minute wheels, whose 
motion, though less regarded, do still unite the most irresistible 
powers. 

Caroline can tell at once whether one be very great, or very 
little; but she will never take the trouble to determine /row 
great, or how little any one is. 
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She is severe, and inflicts pain with the best intentions. The 
flash of her wit is never idle, and never harmless; it falls alike on 
the protected and the defenceless; on the weak and the wicked. 

Woman, if you are witty—if that wit plays keenly, strive with 
it; your happiness, and the happiness of all you love, of all that love 
you depends upon your obtaining an entire mastery over it. It is 
an evil propensity in man; but it is death to woman, when uncon- 
trolled. Man is met midway; if he scatters his lightning every bo- 
som is shielded; and every hand returns the shaft, but woman wears 
a coat of mail—or rather there is an enchantment around her that 
fetters the replyng bolt, and protects her in the helplessness, 
and defencelessness of her sex. 

Caroline had powerful weapons given her from the armoury of 
Heaven, but they were given her for defence, and she uses them 
for attach, N. 








FOR THE PORTICO, 
Life of Sir William Jones. 


This accomplished man, learned lawyer, and excellent scholar, 
was the youngest of three children, of an eminent mathematician, 
and was born at London, on the eve of the festival of St. Michaél, 
A. D. 1746. His family was descended from some of the an- 
cient princes and chieftains of North Wales. Sir Isaac Newton, 
Halley, Mead, and Samuel Johnson, are stated to have been inti- 
mate friends of his father, who survived but three years the birth 
of his son. Mrs. Jones was now charged with the education of 
William, and appears to have acquitted herself of the important 
task with diligence and credit. The young aspirer after know- 
ledge discovered in very early life, that propensity to reading for 
which he was afterwards so remarkable. His appetite for in- 
struction, by nature vigorous, was stimulated into still greater 
strength by maternal watchfulness; to his childish inquisitiveness, 
the constant answer was returned, read, and you will know, 
Mrs. Jones also appears to have possessed skill in drawing, and 
to have taught the art to her son. During a long confinement to 
‘vhich he was obliged, at eight years of age, to subinit, from the 
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accident of having broken his thigh-bone, she amused him by gra- 
tifying his taste for reading; the poems written by Pope, in his 
youth, and Dryden’s Aineid, were companions who banished lan- 
guor and melancholy from the sick couch of young Jones. 

At eleven years of age, the subject of this narrative commit- 
ted to writing, from memory, Shakspeare’s Tempest, in order to 
its being acted by his schoolfellows, and took upon himself the 
part of Prospero. He soon after commenced the study of Greek, 
made several poetical translations from Virgil and Ovid, and 
wrote a tragedy. His skill in Latin prosody became exact, and 
enabled him to scan, with accuracy, the prosaick lines of Terence, 
in whose Andria he particularly admired the moral maxim: 


Facile omnes perferre et pati, 
Nunquam preponens se aliis. 
With patient mind the voice of anger hear, 
Nor vainly set thyself above thy peer. 


t is far from being unlikely that he reduced this noble rule 
to habitual practice. During the period of two years from his 
age of fifteen, until his removal to the university of Oxford, 

| Jones acquired a knowledge of the Arabick letters, obtained an 
acquaintance with Hebrew so far as to peruse a part of the psalms 
of David in the original tongue, and made some progress in the 
French and in the Italian languages. At seventeen years of age 


he entered the university of Oxford, where he devoted himself 


to Arabick, being assisted in acquiring the pronunciation by a na- 
tive of Aleppo, whom he for some time maintained from his small 
private purse, having prevailed upon the Syrian to accompany 


him from London, to the university, in expectation that some ol 


his fellowsstudents would be willing to participate in the advan- 
tave of the instructions which he received, and to share with 
him in the expense. At Oxford Mr. Jones also perused the most 
eminent Greek writers, and a Persian grammar. During the va- 
cations he acquired, at the metropolis, a proficiency in riding and 
fencing, and, at home, his mother having removed te Oxford, in 
I order to be near her son, he initiated himself in the Spanish and 
Portuguese tongues, attempting to realize Milton’s fanciful plan 
of education, which he had committed to memory. The state oi 
ins finances, however, rendered a longer stay at Oxford. incon 
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venient, and he accepted the offer of becoming a private tutor to 
lord Althorpe, afterwards earl Spencer, then in the eighth year 
of his age. 

During his residence at Wimbledon Park, Mr. Jones composed 
several poems, and devoted himself, with great diligence and at- 
tention to acquiring a knowledge of the scriptures of the Old 
Testament, in the original tongue. A fellowship was soon be- 
stowed upon him by the university of Oxford, and secured him 
pecuniary independence, but his income was not yet sufficiently 
large to enable him to realize the warmest wishes of his heart, by 
a nuptial union with Miss Anna Maria Shipley, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the bishop of St. Asaph, and to whom his affections were 
engaged. 

The removal of lord Spencer’s family to London, furnished Mr, 
Jones with an opportunity, of which he availed himself, of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the art of dancing; he appears to have been 
not more anxious to improve those mental talents which Provi- 
dence had committed to his charge, than to acquire some profi- 
ciency in the subordinate, but not unimportant accomplishments 
of person, which he probably considered as a duty far inferiour in 
degree, but no less binding, in point of obligation, than the ene 
largement of his mind. : 

Mr. Jones, soon after this, began his commentaries De poesi 
Asiatica, and his life was somewhat diversified by a short trip to 
the Spa. On his return to England, he accidentally met with 
Fortescue’s Latin treatise in praise of the laws of England, and 
the perusal of this work appears to have produced in his mind an 
inclination towards that profession which he afterwards em- 
braced. ' 

Not a year of the life of Mr. Jones passed without being dis- 
nnguished by some important literary acquisition or enterprise. 
We find him, about this period, translating from the Persian into 
French, an account of the conquests of Nadir Shah, at the request 
of one of the British cabinet, to whom the Danish minister had, at 
the desire of his master, applied for that purpose. The work was 
eompleted in one year, and obtained for the translator a member- 
ship in the royal society of Copenhagen, and a strong recommend- 
ation, from the court of Denmark, to the patronage of the British 
king, 
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The progress of Mr. Jones’s life,as we continue to follow the 
narrative of the memoirs given to the pablick by lord Teignmouth, 
who was subsequently his intimate friend, in India, is marked by 
his acquisition of some knowledge of musick, by a correspon- 
dence carried on in French and Latin, principally on the subject 
of oriental literature, with learned foreigners, among whom were 
the imperial ambassadour at the court of St. James’s, a Polish 
prince, and an eminent scholar at Amsterdam; and by his draw- 
ing up four propositions establishing the divine authority of the 
Christian religion, in regard to which he had, notwithstanding his 
virtuous life, been tortured by some doubts, which a resolute spi- 
rit of upright investigation enabled him entirely to remove. We 
also meet with an interesting letter written by him on visiting a 
spot which was consecrated by having been the residence of Mil- 
ton; he describes, with the enthusiastick feelings of a poet, the 
beauties of the landscape, from which he believes Milton borrow- 
ed some of the lines of his L’ Allegro. 

Another, and a longer journey to the continent, in the company 
of his pupil, gave Mr. Jones an opportunity of visiting Paris, Ly- 
ons, Marseilles, and Nice, at the last of which places he abode for 
some months, and where we find him occupied on the apparently 
inconsistent subjects of musick, the mathematicks, poetry, paint- 
ing, and the military art, to which may be added the composition 
of a tragedy, and some translations from the Persian of Hafez. 
From Lyons he made an excursion to Geneva, in order to visit the 
philosopher of Ferney, but was, probably through caprice, refused 
admittance in a polite note, in which Voltaire complains that his 
infirmities had unfitted him for conversation. The versatile 
Frenchman was, however, seen by his visiter amusing himself 
with walking, and did not appear to be so ill as his imagination 
had suggested. 

On his return to his native country, Mr. Jones determined to 
lay aside his eastern manuscripts, and to turn his attention to 
the arduous, but honourable profession of the law. To this reso- 
lution he was excited by the honest wish of acquiring pecuniary 
advantages, which would enable him to settle in life, and of gain- 
ing publick distinction and usefulness. In writing to his friend 
Revicski, he complains that two lives would be too short to 
realize his designs. He appears to have at this time prepared 
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for the press a Persian grammar, part of a history of the Turks, 
and a volume of English poems, principally rendered from the lan- 
guages of the East. He published his commentaries on Asiatick 
poetry, written in latin, and which acquired considerable reputa- 
tion: having been called to the bar, he seems, from a passage in 
one of his letters, to have been thought of to fill the appointment 
of .mbassadour from London to Constantinople, an office, which, 
he states, did not suit his views. 

Mr. Jones now devoted all the faculties of his mind to the no- 
ble, but vast subject of general jurisprudence, and to the muni- 
cipal laws of England. His time was occupied by attendance at 
the Courts, by his professional practice, by his employments as 
one of the commissioners of bankrupts, by his necessary studies, 
by a repeated perusal of the Grecian models of eloquence, and 
by a translation into his native tongue, and a publication of some 
of the speeches of Iszeus, delivered in private causes at Athens. 
His practice as a lawyer gradually increased, and lord North had 
given him reason to hope for an appointment as a judge in the 
East Indies. Yet Mr. Jones was never united to any party, en- 
tertained sentiments unfavourable to the measures of the ministry 
relative to the American war, and printed an ode to Liberty, 
composed in latin, in which his political opinions were avowed, 
It appears that, at about this period, he was an unsuccessful can- 
didate to represent his alma mater in the legislature, that he pub- 
lished a political pamphlet, and that he formed the design of 
writing an impartial history of those attempts to tyrannise over 
the American states, which, to use his own expressions, he had 
invariably and deliberately condemned, as no less unjust than im- 
politick, and which he feared would long continue to desolate 
the country of the brethren of Englishmen, and to exhaust their 
own. The loss of his mother, who had experienced his affection- 
ate discharge of filial duty, threw a cloud over his spirits, but 
she had lived long enough to reap the reward of her labours, in 
beholding the distinguished reputation of her son. 

Mr. Jones had been elected a member of the royal society, and 
Was, at this period, a member of that literary club of which fre- 
quent mention is made in Boswell’s life of Johnson. From a copy 
of verses written after the death of Sir William Jones, by the 
duchess of Devonshire, it appears that Dr. Johnson had styled 
him 
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The most enlighten’d of the sons of men. 

We find, froma letter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, inserted in lord 
Teignmouth’s memoirs of Sir William Jones, that lord Camden 
Was rejected, on an application to become a member of this club, 
What must have been the state of party-spirit in a country in 
which such an event as this could take place in a society of vir 7 
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iuous and philosophick individuals! 

During the winter of 1780-1, Mr. Jones published his essay on 
the law of Bailment, a short, but learned and elegant work. In 
the summer ot 1782; he visited France, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding thence to the United States of America, on private busi- 
ness, but, being disappointed, returned through part of the Dutch 
provinces to England. Early in 1783, he gave to the publick his 
translation of seven Arabian poems, which had been finished 
some time time before. In the spring of this year, he received, 
through the friendship of lord Ashburton (formerly John Dun- 
ning, Esq.) the appointment of judge in the East Indies, and was 
united to the lady who had long been the object of his affections, 
with whom he embarked for Calcutta, where he arrived in the 
following autumn. F 

The active mind of Sir William Jones was continually pro 77 
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ducing something beneficial to mankind. Soon after his reach- 
ing Asia, he became the founder of a literary society, whose ob- 


the globe, and was unanimously elected its president. Having 
put this institution into a proper train, he next addressed himsell 
to Lord Cornwallis, then at the head of the British government in 
india, and obtained his patronage for the compilation and transla- 
tion of a digest of Hindu and Mahommedan law, which was in- 
tended to secure a more correct administration of justice to the 
natives of those populous Asiatick countries which are, unhappi- 
ly, under British dominion. ‘Tothis work Sir William Jones de- 
voted the principal part of that leisure which could be obtained 
amidst the fulfilment of the important duties of his judicial sta- 
tion. Tle lived to complete it so far as to enable a civil officer of 
the East Indta company to publish it, after the death of the author 
of the undertaking. He also witnessed the publication of three 
voluines by the Asiatick society, a considerable part of which was 
contributed by himself; a fourth was ready for the press at the 


time of his demise, 
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The climate of India proved unfavourable to the naturally de- 
licate constitution of the subject of this narrative, and to that of 
his wife, who was still less calculated by nature to endure the 
scorching suns of Bengal. He complains, in one of his letters, 
of the exact attention which a disordered digestion, the common 
malady of literary men, obliged him to bestow on his diet. His 
eyes had long before been injured by reading by candle-light, 
and he was obliged to avail himself of those of lady Jones, in 
prosecuting the study of botany, with which he sometimes amused 
himself. He undertook several journeys to different parts of the 
British dominions in India, with a view of reéstablishing his shat- 
tered health, and of acquiring a knowledge of the country; and 
the result of these, and that of his other inquiries on the same 
subject, were communicated in his annual discourses to the lite- 
rary society which he had instituted. He usually passed the va- 
cation at Chrishna-nagur, in the vicinity of a college of Brah- 
mans, and adopted the habit of annually paying off the debt he 
had accumulated to his numerous correspondents in England, 
and elsewhere. The eastern languages engaged a portion of his 
attention, and he translated a drama, entitled, The fatal Ring, 
which was written in the first century, before Christ. He also 
translated and published the ordinances of Menu, comprising 
the Indian system of duties, religious and civil. 

After a residence of some years in India, Sir William Jones 
prevailed on his lady to determine on returning to England, in- 
temling to follow her as soon as he should have completed the le- 
al work, in which his philanthropy had prompted him to engage. 
she accordingly left him at the close of the year 1793, in the ex- 
pectation of seeing him in England in 1796, when he hoped to 
have finished the task which detained him in India. But in April 
(794, it pleased Providence to arrest his earthly career by an in- 
flammation in the liver, which, after a rapid progress, termina- 
ted fatally on the 27th of that month. His funeral was attended 
vy the principal British inhabitants of Calcutta, and those hon- 
ours were paid to his remains, which were due to his publick sta- 
tion. He had acquired great reputation among the people, for 
skill and integrity as a judge, and had secured a large circle of 
friends, by his virtues and amiable qualities as a man. 

Che preceding narrative forms the bet encomium on the suby 
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ject of it, which it isin the power of the writer of these lines to 
devise. Individuals like Sir William Jones art an honour to hu- 
man nature, and the contemplation of their characters tends to 
reconcile us to the name of men, of which in ourselves and 
others, we have so often reason to be ashamed. Lord Boling. 
broke had such an one in view, when he expressed the following | 
sentiment: “It seems to me, that in order to maintain the moral 
system of the world, at a certain point, far below that of ideal 7 
perfection, (for we are made capable of conceiving what we are | 
incapable of attaining) but, however, sufficient upon the whole, | 
to constitute a state easy and happy, or at the worst, tolerable; I | 
say, it seems to me, that the author of nature has thought fit to 7 
mingle from time to time, among the societies of men, a few, and | 
but a few of those on whom he is graciously pleased to bestowa | 
larger portion of the ethereal spirit, than is given in the ordinary 7 
course of his providence to the sons of men.” 
Sir William Jones left no descendants who might have perpetu: 7 
ated the family of so illustrious a man, and have basked in the sum 7 
shine of his fame. Snatched away at the age of forty-seven, § 
from the midst of his labours, he had no opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the dignified retirement which awaited him on his return to 
England, or of experiencing that tranquility and freedom from 
the cares of the world, which would have blessed his old age. § 
His cheerful temper, however, rendered his whole life a happy one, © 
and those religious principles which produced his great attach 7 
ment tothe study of the sacred scriptures, and which prompted 
the manuscript pages which he has left behind him, must have 
prevented his repining at the untimely fate that unexpectedly 
terminated his mortal life. | 
In his writings in prose, Sir William Jones displayed a vas J 
extent of knowledge, united with great correctness, delivered in 
a copious, flowing and elegant style, which he appears to have 
formed on the Greek models. His poetry is melodious, often 
beautiful, and never fatiguing: it seems to partake of the rich 
ness of language and imagery of the oriental bards. He plannet 
but never executed an epic poem, which he intended as a com 
pletion of a design of Spenser, as explained in a letter to Si 
Walter Raleigh, prefixed to the Fairy Queen, and the object 
which was te draw a character of a perfect king of England 
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Some of our readers will remember that Pope had thought of, but 
never executed, a heroick poem on the same subject, to wit, the 
Discovery of Great Britain, by a Pheenician prince. Sir William 
Jones intended to introduce the Hindu deities into his poem, of 
which he has left some specimens in blank verse. It was well, 
however, for mankind that this great man’s schemes of practical 
usefulness kept his mind so incessantly engaged, that it was una- 
ble to dwell long, at any one time, on the delightful, but more 
speculative suggestions of Calliope. The following picture of a 
young lady riding on horseback, is in Sir William Jones’s best 
manner, and, except as regards the measure, reminds us of the 


style of the author of the Fairy Queen, the prince of descriptive 
poets: 











So lightly glane’d she o’er the lawn, 
So lightly through the vale, 

That not more swiftly bounds the fawn, 
In Sidon’s palmy dale. — 


Full well her bright-hair’d courser knew, 
How sweet a charge he bore, 

And proudly shook the tassels blue, 
That on his neck he wore. 





Her vest with liveliest tincture glow’d, 
That summer-blossoms wear, 

And wanton down her shoulders flow’d 
Her hyacinthine hair. 


His translation from the Persian, beginning, 
Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight. 


is not excelled, in point of versification, by any composition in 
the Engligh language. 

Sir William Jones had great pretensions to excellence as a 
philologist: he had critically studied eight languages, had obtain- 
ed a considerable knowledge of eight more, and had a partial ac- 
quaintance with twelve additional tongues; so that he was more 
or less conversant with twenty eight. 

Of his legal erudition, it is a sufficient praise to say thai his 
essay on Bailments was stamped by the approbation of lord Mans- 
field, and that it is a standard elementary work in the science of 


law. Sir William Jones was of opinion that nearly all of the 
VOL. IV. 13 
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common law of England, which was not of feudal origin, had 
been borrowed from the civil law; and, indeed, whoever consi- 
ders that the Romans were the reclaimers of the inhabitants of 
that country from barbarism, or has looked into Bracton’s treatise 
on the laws and customs of England, exhibiting a picture of the 
common law as it stood in the reign of the third Henry, will be 
convinced that he is right, in agreeing m sentiment with our il- 
lustrious scholar. a 
It should be mentioned, to the honour of Sir William Jones, | 
that he was a personal friend, and a correspondent of our venera- i 
ble Franklin. | 
As a politician, Sir William Jones was greatly attached to the 
government of his country, and to the great principles of political 
liberty. He appears however, to have been carefully guided, in 
his conduct, by the just distinction between political doctrines 
which were right, in themselves, and those which it was expe- 
dient to teach. Having written a dialogue, for the publication o! 
which the dean of St. Asaph was prosecuted, he wrote a letter te 
lord Kenyon, then Chief Justice of Chester, in which he avowed 
himself to be the author, and maintained that every principle in 
it was strictly conformable to the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land. His idea of the British constitution is worth transcribing: | 
“This constitutional, or publick law, is partly unwritten, and | 
grounded upon immemorial usage, and partly written, or enacted 
by the legislative power; but the unwritten or common law con- 
tains the true spirit of our constitution; the written has often un- 
justifiably altered the form of it: the common law is the collected 
wisdom of many centuries, having been used and approved by 
generations; but the statutes frequently contain the whims of 4 








few leading men; and sometimes of mere individuals employed 
to draw them; lastly, the unwritten law is eminently favourable, 
and the written generally hostile to the absolute rights of person: 
Though this imestimable law be called unwritten, yet the only 
evidence of it is in writing, preserved in the publick records, jw 


dicial, official, and parliamentary, and explamed in works of ac § 


knowledged authority.” 

The British East India company honoured the memory of Si 
William Jones, by unanimously resolving to order a monument 
to be prepared, in commendation of his virtues, for the purpos 
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ef being erected in St. Paul’s cathedral, and to send a statue of 
him to Calcutta, with directions for its being placed in some con- 








spicuous situation there. His widow caused an elegant cenotaph 
to be raised in testimony of her respect for her departed husband, 
at the college at which he had been educated, and an elegant edi- 
tion of his works to be published, in six quarto volumes. His 
friend, lord Teignmouth, compiled and published Memoirs of the 
tife, writings and correspondence of Sir William Jones, from 
which the facts in the present narrative are taken. It may, per- 
haps, be noticed by some who have never met with the Memoirs, 
and may excite in them a wish to follow the footsteps of so illus- 
trious a pattern of human excellence. Cold, indeed, must be the 
heart of that reader who can peruse a record of the life of Sir 
William Jones without respecting, admiring, and desiring to 
emulate that devotion to God, and that love to mankind, which 
clowed, with an unextinguished ardour, in the bosom of this emi- 
nent man; and without joining in the sentiment which he has so 
beautifully expressed: 

Before thy mystick altar, heav’nly truth, 

I kneel in manhood, as I knelt in youth: 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 

And life’s last shade be brighten’d by thy ray 

Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 


Soar without bound, without consuming glow 
ARISTORHETOR 


——~D + eo 
Remarks on Southey’s Poetry. 


Of dire chimeras, and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to Hell —Mi.tTex 


Among the poets of the existing age, whose veluminous pro- 
ductions attract attention, and whose monstrous perversions ex- 
cite astonishment, mingled with regret, Robert Southey stands 
on a conspicuous eminence; not so famous for excellence, as ec- 
ceutricity, and more remarkable for the abuse, than the rapid im- 
provement, or rational application of great powers. 

It has frequently been alleged, that there is a great propensity in 


authors, and men in general, to undervalue their own age, and to 
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imagine a present degeneracy that does not exist, or cannot be 
proved; but this is not the tendency of that generation of scholars, 
which now fills the nineteenth century. Instead of depreciating, 
we are disposed to magnify our excellence; we have become pos- 
sessed of a pride of superiority, that looks upen the past, as a 
state of barbarity, and contemplates recent improvement, as con- 
summate perfection; we boast, and in many cases boast justly, of 
having given birth to inventions, discoveries, and beauties, un- 
known to our ancestors, and by having equitable claims to pre- 
eminence in some branches of science and art, we have extended 
our pretensions of superiority over every physical and moral sub- 
ject. If he is a painter, he is the noblest that ever adorned the 
world; if he is a poet, he is more sublime than Homer, and more 
beautiful than Virgil; does he explain the use of gas, or discover 
the virtues of a plant? he is more ingenious than Bacon, and a 
greater botanist than Linneeus. Thus an undue yeneration for 
antiquity, is by no means the ruling passion of the present age, 
which leans rather to self-adulation; and magnifies perfection, by 
the sacrifice of taste, reason, and fame. 

No writer ever waged so fatal a war agajnst taste and beauty, 
as the celebrated Mr. Southey; who first, in the choice of his sub- 
jects, has totally disregarded and despised every principle of fit- 
ness, and rule of propriety; and in the manner of their embel- 
lishment, he has likewise departed from every established precept, 
and noted in novelty and innovation, without being rewarded 
by the acquisition of a single beauty, or peculiar charm; but rich- 
ly attended by contemptible absurdity, and follies without form 
or number. 

I shall hazard very little in the assertion, that if Southey had 
not continued to engage the passions of his readers on his side, 
he would never have been read by fifty people, either in Europe 
or America; I mean those ardent and universal passions of curi- 
osity and wonder, which a master of romance, who knows the 
skilful use of magick, enchantments, and prodigies, can so suc- 
cessfully wield, in subjecting the judgment of the reader to the 
predominant influence of a wild imagination. | 

And here, a necessary distinction must be made, between the 
interest excited by a romantick fable, and that which arises from 
a skilful disposition of the several parts of a probable story; from 
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the art, with which one incident is there made to introduce or fol- 
low another; and from the vivid and genuine colouring of the feel- 
ings and situations of its several personages. The former may be 
accomplished by any proficient in romance, though destitute of 
every noble qualification that adorns the real poet of nature; but 
the latter is only to be wrought, by an inventive fancy, familiar 
with the workings of the heart, and stored with every variety of 
knowledge and imagery; guided by a correct taste, that only re- 
sponds to the beauties of nature, and inspired by an ambition 
that pants, not for fleeting applause, but immortal fame. Among 
the former, are we to rank Mr. Southey, whose genius is fettered, 
and spell-bound, by the very magick, in which he so abundantly 
deals. 

My present purpose is to examine the merits of Mr, Southey’s 
poetical writings; and this I shall do in the order in which they 
occur to me, leaving others to settle the dates of their publica- 
tion. In the performance of this task, partiality or prejudice, 
can hardly be imputed to an American author, who stands aloot 
from the literary and political factions that prevail in Europe. 1 
have not inquired, and am totally ignorant, as well as indifferent, 
whether Mr. Southey is for, or against the ministry; whether he 
associates with a certain club of wits, in a certain street, or 
sneaks among more lowly company in meaner coffee houses. 
These are subjects that I leave to be discussed by the small deal- 
ers in detraction and satire, that swarm in the taverns of London: 
who lampoon a poet for a dinner, and direct at random the harm- 
less shaft of their contemptible ridicule. 

“Thalaba the Destroyer,” is, according to the author, a Metri- 
cal Romance; in other words, the fable is the creation of the 
poet’s fancy, working upon a subject, mentioned in the continua- 
tion of the Arabian Tales; this is “The Domdaniel, as Mr. Sou- 
they says, a Seminary for evil Magicians under the roots of the 
Sea;” which those may understand who are endowed with nobler 
faculties than mine—I cannot. With this ground-work, his fable 
of course, is altogether monstrous and preternatural; one, of which 
{am not willing to undertake the explanation, or analysis; being 
for the most part, wholly unintelligible, and in other places very 
obscure. Thalaba’s father, it seems, was murdered in his tent by 
* Magician, and the fable turns upon his seeking vengeance of the 
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whole crew of Sorcerers, who inhabit the Domdaniel caverns be- 
neath the Sea; which he at last effectuates, and when he has de- 
stroyed them, he perishes himself in the general crush, and as- 
cends to the joys of paradise. The scene is in Arabia, of which 
country the hero is a native; and yet with all the affluence of 
eastern imagery before him, Mr. Southey has produced a poem 
that only inspires disgust, and can yield neither pleasure nor 
amusement. 

The fable is radically absurd and contemptible, which no fancy 
can dignify, or adorn; the sentiments are less reprehensible in 
general; but the poetry, as consisting in the diction, the meta- 
phors, and the versification is not better than the fable. I know 
not whether the poet promised himself any supernatural excel- 
lence, by dividing his poem into twelve books; in which respect 
he approximates to the genius of the ancient, and great modern 
poets; but this is the only instance in which he condescends to 
‘ollow established usage. 

Thalaba is written in a measure, for which there is no name, 
and no example better than his own, in the English language: 
neither can it be defined, or described by words, for it changes; 
its character through endless variations, equally capricious and 
inelegant. In the following passage, I observe the alternate recur- 
rence of the distich of six, ten, and six syllables: then follow five 
single lines alternating the same variety of measure; afte! 
which the passage closes with a lame distich of eight syllables: 


The dews had ceased to steam 
Towards the climbing sun, 
When from the Isle of Palms they went their way, 
And when the Sun had reached his southern height, 
As back they turned their eyes, 
The distant Palms arose, 
Like to the top-sail of some far-off fleet 
Drstinctly seen, where else 
The Ocean bounds had blended with the sky 
And when the eve came on, 
The sight returning reached the grove no more 
They planted the pole of their tent, 


And they laid them down to repose 


But he has no uniform measure; one more example may conve¥ 
some notion of its variety and childishness. 
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Or comes the Father of the Rains 
From his Caves in the uttermost West, 
Comes he in darkness and storms’ 
When the blast is loud, 
When the waters fill 
The traveller’s tread in the sands, 
When the pouring shower 
Streams adown the roof 
When the door-curtain hangs in heavier folds, 
When the outstrained tent flags loosely, 
Comfort is within, 
The embers cheerful glow, 
The sound of the familiar voice, 
The song that lightens toil. 


We may here apply, what Cumberland remarks of the poet 
Cheremon. “Aristotle,” says he, “related, that in his comedy of 
ihe Hippocentaur, he introduced a rhapsody, in which he contin- 
ued to mix every species of metre; inventing as it should seem, 
a characteristick measure, for a compound monster, out ef na- 
ture.” 

Mr. Southey informs his readers, in the preface, of his motives 
for prefering this uncouth and barbarous measure; first, because 
“the dullest reader cannot distort it into discord: he may read if 
with a prose mouth, but its flow and fall will still be perceptible.” 
{ can observe the fall, which is indeed very low, but its harmony 
I have attempted in vain to discover. His second reason is, that 
it allows “a wide range of expression;” and his third, because “no 
two lines are employed in sequence which can be read into one.” 
The last remark, is not, however, true; for many lines may be so 
read, according to the best elocution: but supposing they could 
not, would it necessarily follow, that it was owing to the na- 
ture of the metre? I reply no; for he has so constructed each 
line in general, that it forms a distinct expression, making the 
Sense as complete in itself, as one sentence can be made in a 
period without another. So that this imaginary advantage is more 
than counterbalanced by the ruggedness of the verse, and the ab- 
rupt beginning of every line, as may be seen in the above quota- 
tions. 

Now I appeal to the natural taste of every intelligent reader, 
to decide whether the metre adopted by Mr. Southey possess 
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either melody, or beauty? It is not rhyme, neither is it blank 
verse; the ear is not habituated to its dissonant diversity; and it 
is sufficiently obvious, that it breaks the sense ina greater degree 
than rhyme, without bringing equal pleasure. Neither can I be- 
lieve, with this poet, that an harmonious verse can be rendered 
discordant, by the unskilful tongue of an ordinary reader. The 
measure of this poem appears to me to be not essentially different 
from prose; and if any one will take the trouble to make the 
experiment, he will find that the only difference, consists in the 
arbitrary structure of the words. If the art of poetry was re- 
duced to the mere artificial arrangement of words, soas to produce 
a certain cadence, and modulation of the voice, it would be an 
art too base and common, for the occupation of great minds. Yet 
Mr. Southey would persuade us to think it such. 

The Notes he has so profusely interspersed throughout the 
poem, could only be intended for an ostentatious purpose; as show- 
ing the sources of his knowledge; and in this light are a vain 
parade of multiplied erudition. If every author was to quote the 
books whence he derived his learning, where would the labours of 
the press end? Literature would be uselessly augmented, till it 
became a publick nuisance, and the interdict of the law made it 
criminal to be learned. ‘Those who read poetry for pleasure, 
will not labour through the Notes for imperiect knowledge. 

Yet to say that Thalaba affords no proof of genius would be un- 
just. The Paradise of Sin, is painted with colours, in which the 
gleam of genius breaks forth, in despite of absurdity and perver- 
sion; and shows him endued with powers, that merit a better fate, 
and ought to command success only in a better cause. If he had 
not lived to reform, his name would have perished with him. 

What is shocking to credibility and reason, and impossible in 








the general course of nature, can never be rendered pleasing, by 
the most vivid combination of fanciful embellishments. There is 
a sense of propriety in every mind, which never can be outraged 
with impunity, much less delighted by such an outrage; and the 
poet who deals in monstrous events, at the present day, must ne- 
ver hope for a breath of renown, or.a whisper of applause, beyond 
the limits of the nursery; beyond the ignorance of childhood, or 
the gaping wonder of barbarity. 

“The curse of Kehama, is a poem in two volumes, founded 
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upon some of the most monstrous superstitions in the Hindoo 
mythology; to which the author attempts to reconcile the reader, 
in the preface, by stating, that they are entirely believed by that 
deluded people; a circumstance, which I should imagine the very 
opposite of a recommendation of them. The real deformity, and 
disgusting absurdity of the fictions, which he has selected as the 
ground-work of his fable, cannot be palliated by the brightest 
charms of poetry, or the most logical deduction of reason; they 
are still obnoxious to our contempt and derision, and we natural- 
ly turn from their impious puerility, with emotions of pain, if not 
of horrour. 

The curse pronounced by Kehama, a Hindoo rajah, on a man 
who had killed his son, in defence of his daughter’s chastity, is 
thus painted by Mr. Southey; the passage will at once prove the 
absurdity of the fiction, and show the imperfections of the poetry, 
or rather the attempt at poetry. 


I charm thy life 

From the weapons of strife, 

From stone and from wood, 
From fire and from flood, 
From the serpent’s tooth: 
And the beast of blood: 

From sickness I charm thee, 

And time shall not harm thee. 
But earth which is mine, 

Its fruits shall deny thee; 
And water shall hear me, 

And know thee and fly thee; 
And the winds shall not touch thee 

When they pass by thee, 

And the dews shall not wet thee, 
When they fall nigh thee: 
And thou shalt seek death 

To release thee in vain; 
Thou shalt live in thy pain, 
While Kehama shall reign, 

With a fire in thy heart, 

And a fire in thy brain; 
And sleep shall obey me, 

And visit thee never, 

And the curse shall be on thee 

For ever and ever 
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It only remains for us to examine, whether Mr. Southey has 
invested this childish fable, with genuine beauties of poetry; and 
here we find him perfectly on a level with his subject, except in 
the faculty of a creative and fertile imagination; in which he ra- 
ther too much abounds, considering that all his inventions are mon- 
strous and unnatural. His imagery, passions, and sentiments, 
being subservient to these, they necessarily partake of the same 
deformity; but where he describes rural scenery, he displays the 
richnesss of a vivid and exuberant fancy; and causes us to regret, 
that his taste was not equally as pure, as the fertility of his im- 
agination is exhaustless. 

Next to the fable, the versification is the most essential to the 
creation of beauty, and the production of pleasure. But here we 
unhappily discover Mr. Southey guilty of the same fault as in 
Thalaba. He has chosen a measure, unexampled in the history ot 
the language; wild, irregular, capricious, foolish; in which twe 
stanzas can scarcely be found alike; which is neither rhyme, no: 
blank verse, though both sometimes surprise us in the same stanza, 
with such an air of folly and eccentricity, as frequently to put 
the patience of the reader on the rack. Without a regular recur- 
ence of the same measure and rhyme, whatever that measure be, 
it is impossible to experience delight, from the perusal of poetry. 
To such variety without rule, what bounds can be prescribed; how 
can the ear become accustomed to measures perpetually varying: 
If pleasure be the end, and the test of poetry, as it is in reality, we 
may boldly pronounce this to be any thing else, and Mr. Southey 
to be a painter, or a cenjurer, or a philosopher, but not a poet in 
this instance. 

A few examples will illustrate the foregoing remarks. Wha‘ 
nonsense and puerility can surpass the following: 


A clinging curse, quoth he; 
Hath sent a fire into my heart and brain, 

A burning fire forever there to be! 
Che winds of heav’n must never breathe on me; 

The rains and dews must never fall on me; 
Water must mock my thirst, and shrink from me; 
The common earth must yield no fruit to me; 
Sleep, blessed sleep, must never light on me; 
And death who comes to all must fly from me; 

And never, never, set Ladurlad free 
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What a constellation of beauties burst upon us in the succeed- 
ing stanza! Good lack a daisy, how her heart did talk. Can we 
be serious at such stuff, yet his picture of the Swerga is poetick, 
and beautiful; such is the inconstancy of Genius. 


She leans against that tree, whose jutting bough 
Smote her so rudely. Her poor heart 
How audidly it panted, 
With sudden stop and start: 
Ficr breath how short and painfully it came' 
Hark! all is still around her, . . 
And the night so utterly dark, 
She opened her eyes, and she closed them, 
And the blackness and blank were the same. 


The passage I shall now cite is among the best in the poem. 


O silent night, how have thev startled thee 
With the brazen trumpet’s blaze! 
And thou, O moon! whose quiet light serene 
Filleth wide heaven, and bathing hill and wood, 
Spreads o’er the peaceful valley like a flood, 
Hiow have they dimm’d thee with the torches glare, 
Which round yon moving pageant flame and flare, 
As the wild rout, with deafening song and shout 
Fling their long flashes out, 
That, like infernal lightnings, fire the air. 


What was remarked of the notes to Thalaba, may likewise be 
applied to those in the poem before us. 

In apoem of such length and variety, it can hardly be expect- 
ed but that a genius, even not very great, would be able by ac- 
cident or toil, to strike out a few solitary beauties here and there, 
Yet it is impossible to survey Mr. Southey’s selection of so licen- 
tious and varied a measure, without suspecting that he chose it 
for its facility, rather than for its beauty; and in this respect, he 
is certainly entitled to no praise for his industry, for an easier 
structure of verse could not be devised; he is not tied down to 
thyme, toa line of six feet, or one of eight, ten or twelve sylla- 
bles; he may produce any, and it finds a place without the least 
trouble. Happy ingenuity! that could beget an improvement, of 
which our dull ancestors never could have purchased a glimpse 
from Apollo, even in their dreams. 
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Of the machinery of this poem, nothing can be objected against 
its beauty or its use, but its extravagance and incredible nature; 
which far exceeds that of the Grecian mythology, and is not 
sanctified by the same veneration and excellence. It is true, that 
it has afforded the poet an ample scope for the display of his inge- 
nuity; but it can only succeed when employed upon a rational 
subject, in a rational manner. To convey folly and absurdity by 
means equally foolish and contemptible, is to magnify the mon- 
strous, beyond the weakness of forbearance; thus where the fable, 
the machinery, the sentiments, are all on the level of disgustful 
extravagance, there can be no room for propriety, and no possibil- 
ity of perfection. The action of the poem, should have been rea- 
sonable, interesting, and within the bounds of probability. 

It is the remark of an excellent critick, De Chateaubriand, 
that “every poem in which any religion is employed as the sub- 
ject, and not as an accessary, in which the marvellous is the 
ground, and not the accident of the picture, is essentially faulty.” 

On this principle which emanates from the taste of nature, and 
is confirmed by the approbation of reason, we must irrevocably 
condemn the work before us, which violates on the face of it, the 
precept here laid down, with this great aggravation, that it 
abounds in that kind of the marvellous, which is most shocking 
to belief, and most disgustful to the feelings. 

His next production that offers itself to our attention, is an 
epic poem, entitled “Joan of Arc;” and founded on the histori- 
cal event of the rescue of Orleans by a maid, whose delirious 
imagination impressed her with the extravagant fantasy of her be- 





ing inspired by heaven to work the deliverance of her country, 
and drive the English from the soil of subjugated France. This 
one incident forms the entire groundwork of the poem. 

Before I give my opinion of the merits or defects of this poem, 
it is but justice to the poet, to state a circumstance which he has 
himself offered in palliation of its errours; and which certainly 
goes far to exempt him from the hopeless rigour of a juridical 
sentence. He tells us, that it was begun at the age of nineteen, 
and published at twenty-one; that he had laboured hard to purge 
it of impurities, and expunge what was faulty; but that he was 
still sensible of many blemishes, and some deformity. 

After a confession so candid, and an ambition of excellence so 
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truly laudable, the critick is forced to abate much of the acri- 
mony of his principles, in the examination of its structure. Yet 
he owes duties to the State of Letters, which no lenity ought to 
hinder, and feels a regard for the purity of publick taste, which 
should never be extinguished, or diverted, by tenderness for indi- 
vidual reputation. Mercy can only be innocently dispensed, by 
the author of all things; who is placed above relative virtue, and 
independent of correlative obligations. 

Joan of Arc has obviously no claim to the dignity of an Epic, 
whatever the author may have thought, or however extensive may 
be his erudition. In his Preface, he has given some remarks 
upon the great epic poems, that have escaped oblivion; but he 
says nothing of the constituent qualities of this sort of poetry. 
it must be admitted, that it celebrates a great event; that the ac- 
tion is one and complete; but here its semblance to the heroick 
terminates; and these properties are but the outlines and shadows 
of the epopee. A poem cannot be heroick without them; but by 
themselves, separate from nobler excellence, they never can con- 
fer so exalted acharacter. A man of large stature and dignilied 
carriage, could have no title to the name of a hero, if his intel- 
lect was narrow, his sentiments base, and his passions low and 
unrefined. 

The character of Joan, who is the heroine of the poem, is nei- 
ther great nor consistent. The poet has omitted to give her those 
noble qualities of ambition, and genius, which are essential to ex- 
cite admiration, and beget grandeur. She has but one trait of 
mind, and that is religious enthusiasm; the poet paints this in 
every variation of colour and aspect; but it still leaves ber cha- 
racter monotous and dull; she fails to win our affections, or ex- 
cite our wonder: we contemplate her to the end, as an ignorant 
fanatick, led astray by a diseased imagination; and more indebt- 
ed to the violence of the passions, than to the favour of Heaven, 
for her mighty mission. ‘This is a grand defect in the poem, and 
is sufficient in itself, to take away its title to the Epic honours. 

The other actors in it, are not of nobler nature, but bear the 
same proportion of littleness and uniformity; their sentiments, 
manners, and passions, partake nothing of the sublime, and 
scarcely reach the common level of common men. Besides this, 
they are too suddenly introduced, and too briefly depicted; they 
are frequently unnatural, and not seldom inconsistent. ‘The 
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most refined sentiments, and artificial opinions, are put in the 
mouths of the ignorant hind, and the servile maid; so that al- 
most every feature of character bears the distorted stamp of Ro- 
mance, and improbable perfection. Such are the characters of 
Joan, Theodore, Isabel and the uncle of the heroine. To these, 
however, Corrad forms an exception; but out of so many, he 
must be a wretched poet, indeed, who could not produce one na- 
tural, and consistent personage. 

A vital defect in this poem, is briefness of the action, which is 
incompatible with epic perfection. ‘The episodes are too short, 
and hasten, instead of protracting, the catastrophe; so that the 
whole action appears hurried and precipitate. 

Of the imagery, language, and versification, a better judgment 
cannot well be given, An uniform mediocrity and dulness per- 
vade the whole colouring of the poem; the images are feeble and 
not striking; the diction melegant and slovenly, and he appears 
to have taken the words that first presented themselves, without 
much care of selection or judgment. His verse is tame and fa- 
miliar; with little of the complexion of poetry; and when you 
destroy the artificial distribution of the sentences into the he- 
roick measure, nothing above common prose will remain; for its 
structure is loose and mean, and carries little of the dignity and 
none of the harmony of .Milton about it. 

In Joan of Arc, the poet has employed no Machinery; events 
occur in the ordinary way, without the agency, or intervention of 
superiour beings. What is past, or remote, is detailed by narra 
tive; and this forms another objection against it; for he has car- 
ried it to a disagreeable excess. In his description of battles, 
there is too little variety; it is one continued scene of death, 
blood, and tumult, unvaried by poetick beauties, or suitable re- 
flections; and the spear, the bow, and the battle-axe, soon weary 
the patience of the reader. It is a disadvantage, perhaps, rather 
than a defect, that the whole poem presents no single picture ol 
joy and happiness, or affluence and prosperity; it abounds with 
scenes of ruin, devastation, and misery, at which the heart sick- 
ens, and turns from in disgust; sympathy when always kept in 
excitement must became painful; and the features of misery may 
be aggravated to horrour, from which every mind shrinks with 
emotions gf melancholy and inquietude. S, 

(T» be continued.) 
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On the Genius and Literature of Modern Greece. 
No. IL 


Genius of ancient Greece! whose faithful steps 
Well pleas’d, I follow thro’ the sacred paths 
Of Nature, and of science; Nurse divine 

Of all heroick deeds, and fair desires. 


A view of the existing state of Literature in Modern Greece, 
can only be compared to the melancholy prospect of a desolated 
city, after it has been sacked and laid in ashes by an unrelenting 
foe. In one place, immense piles of splendid ruins, obstruct the 
feet of the traveller, and compel him to pause, while he meditates 
on the mutability of fortune, or deplores the ravages of ungo- 
verned passion; in another place, he meets with squalid misery 
seeking a precarious shelter, beneath the magnificent fragments 
of those palaces, once inhabited by illustrious ancestors. Here 
a spot presents to him, the revolting spectacle of ignorance and 
vice, rioting amidst poverty and desolation; a little further, the 
tyranny of the master, and the agonies of an acute mind, writh- 
ing under servitude, shock his sensibilities; while in the shaded 
recesses of a humble ruin, he beholds with emotions of reve- 
rence and esteem, a virtuous, enlightened, and poor descendant, 
of anoble and godlike race, musing on the misfortunes of his 
country; alternately fired with indignation towards her oppres- 
sors, and inspired by the recollections of her glory, feebly imi- 
iating her excellence, in virtue and in letters. If thus surround- 
ed by every object adverse to greatness, or perfection, this isolated 
mortal, should fail to be chaste, grand, or complete, in the con- 
vulsive effusions of mingled genius, and despair, who is so unge- 
rous as to feel indignation, or so ignorant, as to express astonish- 
ment, for his deficiencies? If he even flames with a solitary spark 
of ancient attick emulation, can we withhold our praise, and our 
esteem, for his virtues? The hollow winds that murmur through 
the colonnades of the Acropolis, salute his senses contaminated 
by Turkish bestiality—the sweets of Hymettus, which once re- 
galed a Plato, and a Socrates, come loaded with the bitters of 
barbarous exactions, by insensate hordes. The felicities of the 
clime, that would fandle venir, till if grew wanton tin every 
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charm, he sighs to behold wastefully expended upon vacancy of 
mind, torpor of body, and brutality of morals. The imagination, 
however expansive or elastick, shrinks back appalled in the soul- 
freezing contemplation of such contrasted apathy, in beings sur- 
rounded by all the genial luxuries of physical nature. The Greek, 
rendered barbarous in his own soil, yet struggling to shake off the 
mental fetters of Turkish indolence, rises to the majesty of man, 
though in a state of positive baseness; and a Romaick madrigal of 
three stanzas, may engage our atiention, and awaken our esteem 
for the author and his country, only because it bespeaks an ele- 
vated spirit, neither prised, nor possessed by his oppressour; and 
not to be expected in the breast of a slave. 

Upon entering on the subject of Modern Greek Literature, we 
naturally look back to the earliest period of its renovation. Gib- 
bon assisted by ponderous erudition, and guided by the light of a 
soaring fancy, has fixed the dawn of Greek literature in the Vinth 
century. But this is to be understood in a local sense, and only 
relates to the temporary revival of letters in Constantinople; for 
at the same period, Africa and Lacedemon were covered with the 
pall of ignorance, barbarity and superstition. Even this dawn, 
was of remote and foreign derivation; for it was a light feebly 
emitted, by the inquisitive spirit, and polished taste, of the intel- 
ligent Arabians; who were the first to resuscitate the lifeless mass 
of Greek learning, by discerning its excellence, and feeling its 
beauties. Of the productions, however, of this famous period, 
little can be said in praise; and we may identify the dawn of 
learning, with the night of ignorance, and ill taste, illuminated 
by a few twinkling stars of inferiour magnitude. Their know- 
ledge is represented as uselessly heavy, their diction as ornate, 
yet at the same time corrupt, and their taste as affected and _vici- 
ous. Nor can the Greek grammarians claim any of that applause 
allotted to genius, and septiment, such as their ancient writers 
obtained. It is in vain, that we seek for any renovation of Grecian 
letters in a Grecian clime, from the death of Simplicius, in the 
siath century, to the beginning of the eighteenth. What was 
spared by the Goths, was laid prostrate by the emperours of the 
East; and the intellectual treasures left untouched by Alarick, 
because he was insensible of their value, were finally exterminat- 
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ed by the united powers of Christendom; by those Croisaders, 
whose duty it was to practise forbearance and meekness; and 
whose object it should have been to propagate principles of justice, 
and to cherish the means of knowledge and civility. Unhappily 
they were too ignorant for the one, and too turbulent for the other; 
nor was it till the «Wind of the Saracen had flashed a brighter 
spark upon the head of the Christian, than that which followed 
the stroke of his scimitar, that the latter was fully awakened 
from his torpor, to perceive the beauty of wisdom, or sigh to ob- 
tain the relicks of antiquity. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that the last remains of Grecian 
eloquence and philosophy, should have been deliberately extin- 
guished, by the blind superstition of a Christian emperour; and 
that the same religion, which so widely spread the precepts of hu- 
manity, order, and refinement, should, when perverted by a timid 
temper, or corrupted by a gloomy heart, have led to the prohibi- 
tion of science, and the legal denunciation of liberal research. 
When mankind remember, that they are indebted to the vanity of 
Justinian, for his Code, Pandects, and Institutes, their gratitude 
for the benefits they have received, will be diminished, if not obli- 
terated, by their recollection of the losses, which his bigotry, per- 
secution, and depravity, have cost them. Perhaps he imagined 
the schools as Satanick as the Oracles of Greece; and sought the 
merits of a Saint in the annihilation of knowledge. 

The literature of modern Greece just yields us sufficient ma- 
terials to prove, that they neither possess science nor letters; 
neither taste nor knowledge; but something between both, ap- 
proaching to each, and yet not entitled to the honour of those 
terms: a something just tangible to the grasp of criticism, which, 
if it were less, it would be nothing, and if it were more, if 
would only bring them to the tribunal of justice to suffer con- 
demnation, unless it were perfect. But as. it is, we profess to 
judge them in mercy and in mildness, in consideration of those 
from whom they are descended, and influenced by the character of 
those, by whom they are surrounded, 

A correct estimation of the present state of intellect in 
Greece, can only be formed by a comprehensive inquiry into all 
the causes and circumstances which affect the intellectual pro- 
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gress of the descendants of Minerva. These are the following, 
which I shall consider as they arise: 

First-—Their mental capacity, and aptitude for learning. 

Second. The means of Education they possess; as well as then 
books and Libraries, the great fountains of knowledge and im- 
provements. 

Third. The political and moral circumstances hostile to thei 
literary advancement. 

Fourth. Their ardour of Patriotisin, and desire to be Free. 

Fifth. 'The actual state of letters, ascertained by travellers of 
acknowledged learning, and confirmed veracity. 

Sixth. The condition of those monuments of art bequeathed 
by their ancestors. 

First—Of their capacity. The intellectual vigour of the 
modern Greeks, has been universally allowed by all who have vi- 
sited the banks of the Ilissus. ‘Te say that it has not degenerated 
from their perfect energy of their classick ancestors, might be 
deemed extravagant; but it is barely just to delineate them as en- 
dowed with natural intellect, at least equal to the inhabitants o 
other portions of the world. Wheeler, Chandler and Spon up to 
Clark and Hobhouse, not to say Byron, whose representations, 
though somewhat equivocal, are yet imposing, unite in portraying 
them as acute and ingenious, inquisitive and sprightly. Unmin- 
gled with their masters, they still remain a distinct race from those 
around them, the lords of the land; and if they suffer any diminv- 
tion of mind, it is from the contagion of Turkish idleness, an¢ 
the irresistible force of example. “The Athenians,” says Gibbon, 
“are still distinguished by the subtilty and acuteness of their un- 
derstandings; but these qualities, unless ennobled by freedom 
and enlightened by study, will degenerate into a low and selfish 
cunning; and it is a proverbial saying of the country, ‘From the 
Jews of Thessalonica, the Turks of Negropont, and the Greeks 
of Athens, good Lord deliver us!” Even admitting the literal 
truth of this sarcastick proverb, still it is a proof of that exube- 
rance of fancy, and eagerness of mind, which, grown wanton 
from indolence, descends to mischief for occupation; and having 
little, or no rational food, employs itself in reprehensible shifts. 
or secret frauds to subserve the purposes of gain; or if avers 
to traflick, vents itself in detraction, pries into foibles, or ridi 
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cules follies; invents faults where they are not to be found, and 
aggravates them where they exist. Hence the origin, too, of their 
copious vocabulary of abuse and raillery, which, Mr. Hobhouse 
remarks, distinguishes the Modern Greeks above every other peo- 
ple. Scandal was no small amusement to the ancient Athenians; 
and the same pleasure would only be resorted to, by the same peo- 
ple; or those possessing similitude of mind and manners. 

When this ingenuity is employed upon subjects of Literature, 
it rarely fails of producing some beauty; but unfortunately it is 
but seldom it is directed to so profitable a subject. According 
tw Mr. Hobhouse, it is principally devoted to the acquisition of 
languages; six of which, he affirms, even the lowest orders of the 
Greeks can easily master, and in which they display a proficiency 
truly wonderful. It is not extraordinary for one man, to con- 
verse in Latin, Hellenick, Greek, Italian, Russian, Turkish, and 
Sclavonian; especially in Constantinople, whither the greatest 
linguists generally resort. “A quick and delicate ear, a flexibili- 
ty of speech, and a tenacious memory,” are enumerated as the 
causes of this ready attainment, and skilful knowledge of tongues. 

Second—It is in adverting to the second branch of our in- 
quiry, the methods of instruction, and the means of knowledge 
peculiar to the present Greeks, that we discover them most de- 
ficient; and here is undoubtedly to be found one of the princi- 
pal obstructions to their intellectual improvement, and literary 
The most vigorous minds must become the most de- 
praved, as well as most weak and perverted, where there exist 
40 institutions for their culture, and few books by which useful 
knowledge can be instilled and disseminated, Yetitis notso much 
owing to the paucity of their schools, that they remain ignorant; 
jut it is becanse those schools possess not the means of efficient 
and substantial instruction; they impart a knowledge of words 
only; the student is easily taught to read and write, and few of 
But beyond 


this they cannot penetrate, for want of liberal treatises on philo- 


excellence. 


the Greeks are destitute of this accomplishment. 


sophy, and classical models in literature and composition; advan- 
tages which might readily be obtained, were they not inhibited 
by the irrevocable decree of superstition on the one side, and of 
tyranny, fear, and barbarism on the other. 

At Constantinon!e, 


two very extensive seminaries are said to 
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be established; yet they bear too small a proportion to the popu- 
lation, even excluding the Turks, to prove efficient instruments 
of literary progress. Opposite Mytelene, at a place called Kidog- 
nis, there is also a university, in which three professors instruct 
a hundred students, in Hellenick, Latin, French and Italian, 
Two publick academies likewise exist in Athens, where the divi- 
nest schools of philosophy once allured the world, to worship the 
purity of eloquence, poetry and wisdom. Besides these, many 
private instructors are also to be found, in this decrepid seat of 
the Muses. In Ioannina, similar places for the education of 
youth, are established; as well as in most of the larger islands; 
so that, it appears, elementary knowledge is sufficiently diffused; 
and proves nugatory only because a barbarous system excludes 
the power which can consummate it—a free press, liberal inquiry, 
and standard models in the belles lettres. 

The books they possess are few in number, and frivolous in 
their subjects; of course not many of those few can be supposed 
useful. Mr. Hebhouse’s observations upon this subject are im- 
portant, and deserve to be quoted: “There is not,” says he, “in 
the Levant, a library where books are sold. It is possible, in the 
shops of those who sell other articles, sometimes to pick up a 
collection of homilies and romances; and although very rarely, 
a Hellenick grammar. Psallida, at loannina, was the only per- 
son I ever saw who had what might be called a library, and that 
avery small one. It consisted of such books as he found ser- 
viceable in instructing his scholars. Amongst them were a Thucy- 
dides, with a Romaic translation, and Goldsmith’s Grecian His- 
tory in Romaic. ‘The schoal at Athens had alse a few classicks; 
and I recollect being shown a torn copy of Xenophon’s Helle- 
nicks, which the owner said he would have been very willing to 
give to me, had he not kept it for the use of the English Resident. 
Some of the Greek palaces of the Fanal, and the patriarchal 
house, contain sets of books, chiefly theélogical; and written by 
those who have been enumerated by Procopius; but neither the 
owners themselves, nor any portion of the publick, are benefited 
by these volumes.’ 


* Norr.—On the subject of the Greek Literati, (by which we must under- 


stand a few of the pmests of the Greek church, who have imbibed so much 
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“A Romaic translation of Locke’s Essay may be found in 
Greece; but 1 never saw it. I must say the same of Montes- 
quieu on the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, and of Tis- 


of their own language, as was indispensably necessary to qualify them for 
church duties,) I shall: offer but a few observations; as brevity on such a 
theme, must not only be the soul, but the soul and bedy, of wit. In every 
country, the learned professions are very distinct from the liberal votaries of 
polite letters; though they possess incidentally, the chief, and fundamental 
ucquirements, on which the character of the scholar is substantially ground- 
ed. In modern Greece, however, more than in any other country, the cler- 
gy and physicians, are the only body of men, who can be reasonably called 
the Literati; because all who possess a knowledge of tongues and sciences, 
become ministers of the church, doctors of physick, and interpreters of lan- 
guages. I give this explanation, in order that it may not seem paradoxical, 
when IJ assert, that the Greek Literati, are the dullest of all Greeks; and 
that the only men among them, who merit that honourable, but debauched 
appellation, are those who compose a song, invent a fable, or write a pas- 
guinade . 

Of these Literati, Mr. Hobhouse informs us, that according to Fabricius’s 
Greek Library, it appears, that during a century and a half, ending with the 
year 1720, there were ninety nine Greeks, who were judged worthy to be 
celebrated, as philosophers, and men of learning, by Demetrius Procopius, a 
writer of their own country. The work in which he has enumerated these 
illustrious men, is entitled, “A Concise Enumeration of the Learned Greeks 


’ and a correct 


up to that age, and of some then, at his time, flourishing,’ 
judgment may be formed both of this author, and his list of worthies, by the 
attainments and productions for which they were distinguished. A few of 
these, I shall transcribe for the amusement of the reader. 

Gabriel of Smyrna, Patriarch of Constantinople, “a warm admirer of the 
Liturgy ,” and versed in Greek. 

Athanasius, a Cretan, Patriarch of Constantinople; he knew the Greek and 
Arabick languages, but chiefly studied the Scriptures. Chrysanthus No- 
tarcus, of the Morea, patriarch of Jerusalem; skilleal in Greek and Latin, but 
especially in thedlogy and mathematicks; educated at Constantinople and in 
Italy. Besides in other things fortunate, because during his patriarchate the 
Holy Temple of Jerusalem and the bed of the Holy Sepulchre, were repaired. He 
wrote an introduction to Gedgraphy, printed at Paris; and a book of Greek 
rituals, printed at Bucharest, both in Romaic. Procopius. 

The observations of Hobhouse on the work from which the foregoing 
are extracts, are too pertinent and judicious to be here omitted. “It may 
be supposed,” says that elegant and profound writer, “that the learned 
Greeks of the middle and close of the last century, were much of the same 
Sort as those mentioned by Procopius; that the greater number of them 


vere theological writers, mostly educated in Italy; and that they were 
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sot’s Avis au People sur la santé. One copy of Telemachus, 
and of Rollin’s Ancient History, both in Romaic, I did see, and 
only one; as also one volume of the Arabian Nights. The plurality 
of worlds, which (on account of a note where the inventign of bal- 
loons is mentioned, and something said about animal magnetism) 
has been denounced by the Patriarchal Synod, never fell in my 
way; nor did I ever meet with the Romaic Robinson Crusoe, which, 
for some reason or other, is also a condemned book. ” 

Any inference from such facts must appear superfluous, and 
all amplification of remark is superceded by the obvious truth of 
a simple proposition, That learning and taste can only be infused 





thought prodigies by their countrymen, on account of being able to read 
the Hellenick. The names of some are detailed in modern publications; 
and although never heard of in England, have been for some time pretty 
well known in Italy, and Germany, and latterly at Paris. Such are Marcus, 
his brother, a good mechanist, who removed the rock on which the statue 
of Peter is placed, to Petersburgh, and printed an Fasay at Paris in 1777. 
“The more intimate connexion which has taken place of late years be- 
tween the nations of Christendom and the Levant, bas certainly improved 
very considerably, the general Literature of the Greeks. The number of 
those, who seek for instruction in the universities of the Continent, in- 
creases daily. Leghorn, Venice, Vienna, and more especially at this time, 
Paris, abound with young men from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Albania, 
but chiefly from the IonianIsles. Medicine is the study to which they usually 
apply, in order to qualify themselves for gaining a respectable subsistence 
in their own country; but there are not wanting instances of those who 
having made a greater proficiency, and demonstrated more genius than or- 
dinary, have settled in the countries which gave them their education. Ip 
tact, the greater advances which a Modern Greek may make in knowledge, 
the more insupportable must he find a residence in the Levant. If he has 
devoted himself to the study of History, how can he contemplate the mise- 
rable condition of his country, and continually behold oppression in all its 
modes—the injuries of the master (and what is more intolerable) the mean- 
ness of the slave? If he has imbibed any portion of the philosophical spi- 
rit, now so generally diffused throughout Christendom, how will he be able 
to consort with the priests of his church, the most literate, but unenlight- 
ened of his countrymen’? Must he feel his genius pine within him, and de- 
cay like an exotick transplanted to a soil unfit for its encouragement and 
growth? A very reasonable despair of benefiting their country by their 
presence, has indeed, naturalized the most illustrious of the Modern Greeks, 
at a distance from their homes; but they have been by no means forgetful 
of their native soil, and have directed their labours to the improvement of 
‘heir countrymen.”—Vide Hobhouse’s Travels throurh Albania. 
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and nourished, advanced and perfected, by the liberal diffusion of 
valuable works, and the free prosecution of scientifick research. 
The possession of one copy of a book, by a whole people, and 
even that copy incarcerated in -the library of a Consul, can no 
more save them from the stigma of ignorance, than the existence 
of one virtue in the breast of a Monk, can shield them from 
the character of vice. It is apparent, therefore, that the Greeks 
are entirely destitute of a stock of printed literature and science, 
adequate to the intellectual appetite, of even a select number of 
men of letters; much less of a whole nation, eagerly craving 
nourishment and instruction; and that they do so crave it, we 
hold to be a truth, that demonstrates itself, from the very nature 
of the people. Where the national mind is active, ardent, and 
inquisitive; where there is a proneness to satire, wit, humour and 
detraction; where the fancy is brilliant, and variable, volatile and 
inconstant; seizing upon trifles for occupation and amusement, 
and growing depraved, for want of refined and rational food for 
the mind’s hunger; it is a necessary consequence, that if nobler 
matter were provided, it would be consumed. If Romances, Nov- 
els, and Poetry, alone, could be freely circulated through Greece, 
the effect would be luminous and important. But the ignorance 
and superstition of the Greek priests, oppose themselves as f 
wall of brass, to the dissemination of knowledge; of that knowl- 
edge, which, if it once diffuse its beams over the minds of the peo- 
ple, must forever dissolve the spell of infatuated superstition, 
which binds them to the observance of unmeaning forms, and the 
sacrifice of intellectual freedom. 

As it regards their means of education, the same deplorable de- 
ficiency strikes the eye of the observer. A knowledge of lan- 
suages, is only the foundation, the stepping stone to science; and 
this is all they boast of in the Schools of Greece. To acquire 
more, and put the polish of excellence on the understanding, the 
modern Greek, must leave his native soil, and seck a foreign afflu- 
ence, in Italy,Germany, or France; where if he rises to useful 
eminence, he must be content to expend his powers, from the same 
causes that exiled him from his native land. A want of ele- 
mentary philosophy and science, therefore, is one of the chief 
causes of Greek degeneracy. ‘This must be removed ptevious to 
the attainment of a literary character: and before this can be ac 
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complished, the tyranny and superstition, that now breathe a 
blasting influence on their minds, must yield to the rebellious force 
of reason, manhood, and valour. This naturally introduces us to 


the third branch of our inquiry. e. 


—— ¢ oo 


The Sin of Celibacy—By Solomon Broadstaff, Esq. 


Candida perpetuo reside, concordia, lecto, 
Tamque pari semper sit Venus aequa jugo 
Diligat illa senem quondam; sed et ipsa marito 

Tunc quoque cum fuerit non videatur anus. 
Marr. 4. Erie xii. ¢ 


Perpetual harmony their bed attend 

And Venus still the well matched pair befriend! 
May she when time has sunk Aim into years, 
Love her old man and cherish his white hairs; 
Nor he perceive her charms thro’ age decay, 
But think each happy sun his bridal day. 


On most subjects relative to human conduct, itis difficult 
to speak without giving offence. Such is the imperious control 
which self-interest or prejudice assumes over the human intellect, 
that every argument however powerful, every attempt however 
energetick, in the cause of truth and reason, will meet with op- 
position and contempt. 

These remarks are particularly applicable to Celibacy and its 
votaries. I intend to devote this essay to the contemplation of 
the nature of this offence, and the character of these offenders. 
To the hardened Bachelor, who has so long kept aloof from so- 
cial intercourse, that the finer feelings of his soul have be- 
come blunted, and the warm affections, once the inmates of his 
youthful breast, have become cold and chill, Ido not address 
these remarks, because such an one it will be impossible to re- 
claim. But itis for the preservation of others from the gulf in 
which he has fallen, it is for the security of the unsuspecting 
youth, from the snare in which he has been imprudently decoyed, 
that this essay is composed, and these endeavours are exerted. 

If the Bachelor be compelled by the gripe of poverty to doom 
himself to the gloom of Celibacy, or if by any other imauspici- 
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ous circumstance, he is prevented from exercising the conjugal 
affections, he deserves our commiseration, and he who would cen- 
sure him would be guilty of injustice. But the man who, blessed 
with abundance, scorns to share it with another; the man who, 
disentangled from the labyrinths and perplexities of life, lives for 
himself alone; the man, in fine, who, with every qualification for 
the enjoyment of connubial felicity, condemns himself to a life of 
celibacy, he merits censure, he deserves reproach. 

It was an injunction given to Adam, Eve, and Noah, and which, 
as it proceeded from the Almighty himself, must be of universal 
and eternal application among the children of men, “increase and 
multiply, and replenish the earth.” In the eye of reason it might 
appear unnecessary to pronounce such a command, when man 
was by nature led to gratify his passions and procreate his spe- 
cies. But in the eye of Omniscience it seemed necessary even 
to add to the dictates of nature, the authority of a divine injunc- 
tion. Such was the important light in which the subject was 
viewed by the Deity, and yet man presuming on his own fallible 
judgment, considers it as a matter of a trifling nature, unworthy 
his regard. By his formation, by his passions and his nature, he 
knows that it is the intention of the Deity that he should increase 
and multiply his species; to those evidences he sees annexed a 
positive command. Will not the consequences be awful if he 
persist in violating them? When I consider the high standing 
which a human creature holds in the sublunary world, that he is 
an immortal being, and lord of the earth, I can see little differ- 
ence between the crime of him who, with all the powers neces- 
sary for the procreation of such a being, refuses to bring hii into 
existence, and the crime of the man who, possessed of the means, 
should annihilate him fer ever. And it was perhaps on this prin- 
ciple, that the Jews of ancient times, regarded celibacy as a spe- 
cies of murder. The bachelor is not the only person involved in 
the consequences of his crime. ‘The celibacy of one man must 
necessarily prevent the marriage of one woman. He will be 
obliged to answer for the misery which she endures, and the loss 
which society sustains, by the necessity to which he has reduced 
her of being unconnected with him by the bonds of matrimony. 
It will be acknowledged by every husband and father, that next 
to a good conscience, the exercise of the socia) and conjugal affec- 
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tions produces the purest and most uninterrupted happiness to be 
found on earth. No one is more convinced of this than the youth- 
ful virgin. On this point she rests her hopes; here she erects in 
her imagination the structure of her happiness; looking forward 
with anxious anticipation to the day when her helpless nature will 
be shielded by the protecting arm of a husband, to whose inte- 
rests she will join her own, and for whose happiness she will dedi- 
cate her beauty and her life. Such are the hopes, such the anti- 
cipations, and such the joys which are blasted by the bachelor. 
Me not only condemns himself to an useless and disgraceful life, 
but also dooms another to misery and despondency. For the 
female who has lived so long without enjoying the sweets of con- 








jugal love, that every hope of obtaining them is destroyed for 


ever, feels the most acute unhappiness, which is almost uninter- 
rupted by one single comfort or delight. She sees herself almost 
alone in the midst of creation, stripped of the dignity which was 
her birthright, and neglected by the world, whilst those who were 
once her equals and companions are living in holy and happy 
matrimony, loaded with plenty, and surrounded with a numerous 
and charming offspring. 

But there is another charge attached to celibacy of a nature 
much more serious and alarming. It is that of prostitution 
Men, though they can live without the enjoyment of the conjuga! 
affections, will not live without the gratification of their passions. 
To this charge there are perhaps some exceptions; but it is 
undoubtedly too generally applicable. Multitudes of unhappy 
females, are seduced from the paths of innocence and virtue, by 
beings whose arts are as destructive, and whose poison is as 
deadly, as those used by Satan, when in the form of a serpent, he 
tempted the mother of mankind. Behold that cottage on yonder 
plain. I saw before the door a widowed mother with her only 
daughter, the pride of her heart, plying their daily task, and sing- 
ing the song of joy and content. I looked again. ”*Twas without 
an inhabitant, and stood lonely on the heath. The seducer had 
entered, insinuated himself into the affections of the lovely maid, 
and under the solemn promise of marriage, had stripped her o! 
her reputation and her charms; and now she is a prostituted out- 
cast, deserted for ever by her betrayer, and condemned to pass 
ihe remainder of her life in a state of wretchedness and misery 
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more intolerable than death itself. The mother is a distracted 
mendicant, destitute of reason, and wandering from house to 
house without a friend, and without a habitation. This is not an 
idle tale of fancy, or a phantom of the imagination; I will vouch 
for its reality, for I have beheld it. Often have I seen these 
miserable females standing in groups at the corners of the streets, 
in the darkness of the night, amid the intensity of winter, while 
the “pitiless blast” whistled through their dishevelled locks. Yet 
these were the boast of their neighbourhoods, the soul and centre 
of their parents’ hopes. 

These are the charges of which celibacy stands accused. 1! 
know that all bachelors are not seducers, but it cannot be denied 
that the majority of them are the encouragers of seduction. For 
they support the prostituted victims, in the practice of their 
crimes, by prostituting themselves; thus contributing to the esta- 
blishment of a school of depravity, where young men may learn 
the arts of villainy, and to which the murderers of reputation 
may have an opportunity of driving their victims. 

But the time will come when this miserable resource will fail 
the votaries of celibacy. Old age will suddenly and impercepti- 
bly seize upon him. With his constitution broken and decayed 
his capacity for enjoyment totally destroyed, and his grey hairs 
floating in the “wind of death,” he is destitute of every solace 
and deprived of every support. He has no wife to soothe his 
distresses, no children to administer to his wants. He stands 
alone in society, like a solitary pine blasted on the heath. Had 
he pursued a different course, had he in his younger days joined 
himself by the marriage covenant to the embraces of a fair one 
unspotted in her honour, he would be like the flourishing and 
majestick palm tree, “whose roots are deep in the earth, whose top 
is lofty and grand, whose branches spread wide and cast a goodly 
shadow, and which affords to many, sustenance, nourishment and 
life.” 

The married man who has delighted in virtuous actions, who is 
surrounded by a family of lovely children, feels a joy which none 
but himself can experience, and which even he cannot describe. 
He lives to a good old age covered with peace and plenty, and 
when he is about to depart for the mansions of eternal rest, is 
comforted and supported by an affectionate offspring, thev close 
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the eyes of their father in peace, and lay him gently in the dark 
abode. 
“Light is the earth upon his aged breast, 
“And green the sod that wraps him in his grave.” 
Let every Bachelor, therefore, tremble at the view of his situa- 
tion, and extricate himself from a labyrinth which may soon be 
to him a labyrinth of woes 


“Oh marriage! safest, easiest, happiest state; 

Let debauchees and drunkards scorn thy rites 

Who in their impious draughts and lusts, profane 
Both thee and Heaven by whom thou wert ordained, 
How can the savage call it loss of Freedom, 

Thus to converse with, thus to gaze at 

A faithful beauteous friend?” 


—2 +o 


Biographical Sketch of Doctor Alexander Macaulay. 
(Collected from authentick sources.) 


There are few young Americans, whose lives have comprised 
incidents of more interest, than that of the unfortunate subject 
of this sketch. 

Alexander Macaulay, was born at Fork Town, in Virginia, on 
the 2ist of February, 1787. At the early age of seven years, 
he was placed, by his father, at a Boarding School, in the orth- 
ern Neck, the quiet and monotony of which were but little suit- 
ed to the ardour and intrepidity of his character, and he was 
soon after removed to the Grammar School of William and Mary 
College. The death of his father, which happened about this pe- 
riod, placed him under the immediate care of his grandmother, 
Mrs, Sarah Jerdone, of Louisa county, in Virginia, who had par- 
ticularly requested to have the superintendance of his education. 
At the age of seventeen, having finished his preparatory studies 
at Lexington College, in compliance with the wishes of his only 
surviving parent, he commenced the study of medicine under an 
eminent physician at Hampton. Few young men ever left Col- 
lege with a more exalted character than Macaulay. Noble, ar- 
dent, generous and gay; with a mind active, intelligent, and per- 
severing, he made himself master of whatever he undertook. It 
was a common saying of the gentleman under whom he studied, 


———- ore 
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“that young Macaulay was never deficient,” although, it had been 
observed by him, he spent most of his time in the chace, or in 
nautical amusements. A few hours snatched from sleep, supplied 
every deficiency. 

During his residence at Hampton, the naval squadron under 
the command of Commodore Barron, which was then preparing 
for the expedition against Tripoli, lay in the Roads. His ardent 
imagination was immediately fired with the idea of abandoning 
his profession, and seeking more rapid distinction in the naval 
service of his country. His mother most strenuously opposed 
this inclination of her son; but such was his invincible passion 
for deeds of noble daring, that he secretly applied to the Navy 
Departinent for a commission, in which he would probably have 
been successful had not some friend of the family given informa- 
tion of the circumstance to his mother. A fondness for Arms, 
however, was too deeply implanted in his breast to be easily era- 
dicated; and in 1807, he solicited and received the appointment 
of Army Surgeon, with orders to repair to Fort Mifflin. Here, 
so soon as he had made himself acquainted with these around 
him, he assumed the Soldier. ‘The Art of War engrossed every 
moment not devoted to his professional duties; and such was the 
uniform urbanity of his demeanour and disposition, that he soon 
made every man in the garrison his friend. He did not, however, 
confine himself entirely to Fort Mifflin; he formed an extensive 
acquaintance in the neighbouring city, and contracted lasting 
friendships with some of its most estimable citizens. With a cha- 
racter and disposition such as Dr. Macaulay’s, it might have been 
reasonably supposed, that he would have passed through the 
world, without falling into any of those unfortunate, personal 
collisions, which too often occur to disturb the peace and har- 
mony of society. But, unhappily, this was not the case. About 
this period, he received an insult from one holding a commission 
in the service, which his nice sense of honour could not brook, 
though the offender was considered as his inferiour in every esti- 
mable quality. Macaulay sent him the following message: “I 
how offer you an opportunity to recant your assertions. On the 
field I can listen to nothing.” No recantation was offered, and 
they met in arms. At the first fire, his antagonist fell, mortally 
wounded—then a sense of the injustice which he had done him 
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was severely felt, he begged forgiveness of Macaulay, and soli- 
cited also his surgical aid. Both were instantly accorded, and 
the Doctor sedulously attended him until his death. When this 
eccurred, he was compelled to fly from the pursuit of the law. 

In 1808, when only twenty years of age, he applied to the Se- 
cretary of War, for a Majority in the Army, and was enabled 
to support his application by the recommendation of some of the 
highest military officers. But when General Dearborn, then Se- 
cretary, was informed of his age and ardent character, his appli- 
cation was rejected, on the ground, that there were already too 
many men of ambition in the U. States, and that he considered 
it his duty to erush this aspiring military genius! ‘This is cer- 
tainly a novel ground of objection in the United States—that a 
man should be too well qualified for the station to which he as- 
pires. 

About this time, General Wilkinson, who had conceived a 
strong friendship for him, attached him to the Medical Staff of 
the Army at New-Orleans, and in the Spring of 1809 he embark- 
ed for that place. During the summer and autumn of this year, it 
will long be remembered that the most destructive Epidemick pre- 
vailed among the troops, throughout the whole of which, the ser- 
vices of Dr. Macaulay were such as tocommand the veneration and 
gratitude of all his companions in arms. On the removal of the 
Army from the vicinity of New Orleans, he was selected by the 
General to remain, with a large and crowded Hospital under his 
charge. ‘The unremitted and assiduous attention, with which he 
performed this arduous duty, even while suffering himself from 
the effects of the contagious element, and the great success which 
attended his bold and novel treatment of the disease, gained for 
him the most unbounded applause.* But his ambition soared be- 
yond the reputation of eminence in Physick. He never, for a 
moment, lost sight of his early and favourite object. His whole 
soul was engaged in the study of the military art—the life of 





* Nore—“Dr. Macaulay had the immediate, and principal superinten- 
dance of the hospital: his care and ability, in managing it, were applauded 
by every one, I ever heard speak on the subject; in fact, he rendered that 
institution, in point of organization and police, equal to any of the kind! 
ever saw: I never knew sick soldiers, meet with any thing like the care 
and attention they received there.’ 


> Winkryson’s Memorns, vol. ut. p. 414 
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Prince Eugene, Voltaire’s Louis XIV, Sully, and Plutarch, were 
his constant companions. It was at this period that he formed a 
friendship to be dissolved only by death, with those gallant Ame- 
ricans, Pike, Covington, Christie, and Morgan. An augmenta- 
tion of the Army was now talked of, and another chance as he 
fondly hoped, presented itself, of gratifying his dearest wish. 
He left New Orleans, and repaired to the seat of government, 
bearing with him the good wishes and recommendations of all 
his brother officers, and particular testimonials from his command- 
ing General. On his arrival at Washington, he applied once 
more for the commission of Major; but his attachment to the un- 
fortunate Wilkinson, it seems, was sufficient to raise him up an 
enemy in Dr. Eustis, then Secretary of War, and his application 
was again rejected. In vain was the Secretary urged in the 
strongest terms; he not only repulsed every approach of the 
Doctor, but endeavoured to throw every obstacle in the way of 
his laudable ambition. 

While he remained in Washington, he had an opportunity of 
rendering important services to General Wilkinson, in his exa- 
mination before the Committee of the House of Representatives. 
Chagrined and disgusted at the persevering hostility of the war 
Secretary, he left Washington. ‘This was in the Spring of 1810; 
Congress had then decided upon a course of conduct with the 
belligerents of Europe, to which the Doctor could find no better 
appellation than cowardice; and in this he saw all his hopes of 
glory sink before, what he considered, the infamy of his country. 
The flame of Revolution had now burst out in South America. 
Buenos Ayres had declared itself independent, and Venezuela 
was erected into a Captain-generalship. His attention was im- 
mediately attracted to this grand theatre of action, which ap- 
peared to him to open a wide field for the display of his talents, 
and of his Republican feelings. He considered, besides, that the 
relations of this great and interesting, though unknown portion 
of the new world, were intimately blended with the future pros- 
perity of his native country. He returned, however, to his duty 
at New Orleans, descending the Ohio from Pittsburgh. His at- 
tention was now principally directed to whatever could give him 
a knowledge of the state of the Spanish colonies in America. 
He returned to Washington, in the autumn of 1810, where he 
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found his friend General Wilkinson, and once more renewed his 
application to the War Department for a military commission. 
The Secretary received him with more than his usual coldness. 
Every possible obstacle was thrown in the way of his views and 
wishes: orders were given to him, time after time, and as often 
countermanded, without any ostensible motive, until at length 
he was sent to Fort Norfolk. Thus thwarted in his hopes of ob- 
taining a military command in his own country, he resolved upon 
offering his services to the struggling colonies in South America; 
and having sent in his commission to the Secretary, accompanied 
with a sketch of the fortifications, and a plan for the future de- 
fence of the post at which he had been stationed, he embarked 
for the island of Grenada, in May, 1811. The following extracts 
of aletter from our consul at La Guayra, will show the hardships 
which the Doctor was compelled to undergo, before he reached his 
point of destination: 

“In the fall of 1811, Doctor Macaulay presented himself at my 
office—he stated that he had come to South America, for the 
purpose of espousing the cause of the Patriots, in their struggles 
to emancipate themselves from the yoke of Spanish slavery— 
That on his voyage to La Guayra, he had been captured by a 
Spanish Privateer, commanded by Gabazo, by whom, after being 
plundered of a part of his effects, he had been conducted down 
to some part of the coast westward of Puerto Cabello, apparent- 
ly uninhabited; where their prize and one or two other small 
vessels were hauled into a narrow bay. The Privateersmen, to 
protect themselves while they were careening their cruizer, land- 
ed their guns, and erected a small battery of timber on the shore. 
While they were thus employed, two gun-boats, sent by the Pa- 
triot government from Puerto Cabello, suddenly made their ap- 
pearance, and began to fire onthem. The Doctor, whom they 
considered as a prisoner, was immediately committed to the 
charge of an Indian soldier, who was directed to guard him ata 
small distance from the beach, out of view of the action. The 
design of escaping from these miscreants was at once formed 
and executed. He found means to intimidate the soldier so much, 
that he was enabled to gain the beach without opposition, drag- 
ging his trunk with him through a considerable circuit of the 
woods to avoid the royalists—a canoe lay at the beach, into which 
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he threw his trunk, and jumping into it himself, pushed off for 
the gun-boat, then firing upon the Spaniards. The soldier, in the 
mean time, had informed Gabazo of the escape of their prisoner, 
and a party of nine or ten instantly followed to the beach, where 
they found the Doctor still within musket-shot, and fired several 
vollies at him, fortunately without effect. Ashe approached the 
gun-boat, they began to fire on him also, from that; but upon his 
standing up in the canve, and waving his hat several times, they 
ceased, and he got happily on board. He had some difficulty in 
making them understand who he was, but when this was effected, 
he asked permission to point the gun, which they were still with 
ill-directed aim firing against the battery on shore. The effect of 
his superiour gunnery was soon visible: at the second or third shot 
the Royalists were driven from their battery, and a few more ef- 
fectually bored the bottom of the vessel which they had been re- 
pairing. The Captain of the Gun-beat, judging that enough had 
been done, made sail for Puerto Cabello, from which place the 
Doctor, with much difficulty made his way to La Guayra.” 

Our Consul received him with his characteristick urbanity; and 
gave him such assistance, and information concerning the coun- 
try, as his situation placed in his power. He advised the Doctor, 
as a preliminary step, to pass some months in one of the interior 
towns; not only for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the 
language, without which he could take no active part in the af- 
fairs of the country, but also of engaging in the practice of medi- 
cine as a means of present support. In pursuance of this salu- 
tary advice, the Doctor fixed his residence in Calabozo, a town 
situated on one of the branches of the Orinoco, and contiguous to 
the extensive Llanos, or plains, whose herds of cattle supply the 
consumption of Caracas and the coast. Here, in the course of a 
few months, by his assiduous attention, he completely succeeded 
in the objects of his seclusion. His practice became extensive 
and lucrative, and his constant intercourse with the citizens gave 
him so accurate a knowledge of the language, that he was enabled, 
in several instances of litigation resulting from his practice, to 
plead his own cause before the legal authorities, without the assjs- 
tance or interference of a lawyer. 

(To be continued.) 
VOL. IV 17 
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Matrnew Carty & Sox, Philadelphia, have lately published the follow. 
ing works: “Voyages and Travels to Brazil, the South Sea, Kamschatka, Ja- 
pan, the Alentian Islands, the North West coast of America, and the North 
Fast part of Asia, through Siberia to St. Peterburgh, during the years 
1803, 4, 5,6,and 7. By G. V. Lanesponrr, Aulic Counsellor to his majes- 
ty the emperour of Russia, Consul General at the Brazils, &e. &c.” ig 8vo, 

“A Practical Essay on Chemical Re-agents, or Tests, illustrated by a series 
of experiments. By Frederick Accum, Operative Chemist.” 12mo. a re- 
view of this work is given in the present No. 

“A Sketch of the publick life of M. Fouche, Duke of Otranto; compris- 
ing various correspondence, addressed to the emperour Napoleon, king 
Joachim, the Duke d’ Artois, Prince Blucher, Louis X VIII, Count de Blacas, 
and other ministers, &c.”’ 12mo. 

“A Narrative of a Journey in Egypt, and the country beyond the Cara- 
racts. By Thomas Legh, Esq. M. P.” 8vo. 


Wes & Litty, Boston, have just published, “Comick Dramas, in three 
acts. By Maria Edgeworth, author of “Tales of fashionable life,’ &c. &c.” 
12mo. Miss Edgeworth is yet young inthe art of Dramatick writing, bu* 
she seems to possess every requisite, to make her as mnch a favourite with 
the publick, in this species of composition, as in her other literary produc- 
tions. 
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Kinx & Mencernx, New York, have just published “The Life of Rober 
Fulton, by his friend Cadwallader D. Colden; read before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of New York: comprising some account of the inven- 
tion, progress and establishment of steam-boats; of improvements in the 
construction and navigation of canals, and other objects of publick utility. 
With an Appendix.” And a Portrait of the deceased, from a painting by 
Miss Emmett. 8vo. 





Mosrs Tuomas, Philadelphia, has just published “Manfred, a Dramatic 
Poem. By Lord Byron.” Lord Byron is still the hero of his own story. 
Manfred is nothing more than a continuation of the same, dark, inexplica- 
ble character, which has been so often painted by his lordship. 

Mosts Tuomas has also published “Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance. 
By Thomas Moore.” With a Portrait of the author. 





Cusuine & Jewerr, Baltimore, have just published a Third edition of 
Brackenridge’s History of the late War, and “Keep Cool, a Novel. Writ- 
ten in hot weather, by Somebody, M. D.C. &c. &c. Author of sundry works 
of great merit—never published, or read, from His-Story. Reviewed by— 
Hfimself—Esquire.” 2 Volumes. 12mo. This is an original Work, whick 
hears every mark of genius. 
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M. Carey & Son, have issued proposals for publishing by subscription 
A Treatise on the Science of War and Fortification. Composed for the use 
of the Students of the Imperial Polytechnick School, and of tle Military 
Schools; and translated from the French, for the War Department, for the 
use of the Military Academy of the United States: to which is added an 
Appendix, or Summary of the principles and maxims of grand Tactics and 
Operations. By John M. O’Connor, Captain Artillery, and late Major 
and assistant Adjutant-General in the Northern Army. In two volumes Oc. 
favo, witha volume of Plates and Maps. The subscription price is fourteen 
dollars per copy, in boards 

Tarr have in the press “Vegetable Materia Medica of the United States, 
or Medical Botany: containing a Botanical, General, and Medical History 
of Medicinal Plants, indigenous to the United States; illustrated by colour. 
ed Engravings, made after original drawings from nature, done by the au- 
thor. By William P.C. Barton, M. D. Surgeon in the Navy of the United 
States, &c. kc.” 


Ccum»ines & Hitxiiarp, Boston, have in the press and will speedily pub- 
lish, “American Medical Botany, being a collection of the Native Medica) 
Plants of the United States, with coloured Engravings. By Jacob Bigelow 
M. D. Rumford Professor, and lecturer on Materia Medica and Botany in 
Harvard University. The work will be published in half volumes, on fine 
paper of the royal octavo size. Each half volume will contain ten colour- 
ed Engravings from original drawings, copied from nature, and executed 
in a manner not inferiour to those in Woodville’s Medical Botany, or Cur- 
tis’s Botanical Magazine; together with dissections for the use of Botanical 
Students. Each half volume will comprise about one hundred pages of 
letter press, containing the Botanical character and history of each plant, 
its places of growth and period of flowering, its preparation and uses in 
medicine, diet, and the arts, as faras they are known to the author from his 
own experience, or the testimony of those on whom he can depend. 

“The price to subscribers of each half volume, in boards, will be two dol. 
lars and fifty cents. The work will probably consist of three volumes; 
which mumber only, subscribers will be obliged to receive ” 
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Original Poetry—For the Portico. 
THE PARADISE OF THE POETS—A VISION. 


It was that hour when parting light 
Still lingers in the west awhile, 
As if to give approaching night 
Her latest, but her loveliest smile. 
The breeze that gently kissed each flower, 
Had stol’n the perfume of its sigh, 
Silence scarce breathed around my bower, 
When dewy slumber closed mine eye— 
Tho’ bright had been each flow’ry vale, 
On which my waking thoughts had dwelt, 
The fragrance that now filled the gale, 
Was more than mortal sense had felt. 
The region that now smiled around 
Shone like the bowers of fairy-land; 
The brilliant flowers that decked the ground, 
Bloomed as beneath enchantment’s wand. 
The cloudless sky looked blue and calm, 
Upon a clear lake’s tranquil breast, 
So pure the air, it breathed like balm, 
And lulled each anxious care to rest. 


There was a bower where roses blushed, 
With many a leafy branch o’er spread, a 
Cooled by a little rill that gushed, a 
And murmured o’er its marble bed. q 


A mossy couch with flow’rets crowned, 
Seemed decked to greet some coming guest, 
Soft airy musick floated round, 

Like strains that wait upon the blest. 

And cherub forms were hov’ring near, 
Heaving light wreaths of many a flower, 
Each sweet that waits upon the year, 
Blossomed around this lovely bower. 
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So hid with flowers was the chain, 
That bound me to this scene of bliss, 
That worldly pleasures had been vain, 
If offered in a spot like this. 


But hark! some bard has touched the strings 
Of harp that minstrel hands inspire, 
Some voice in touching accents sings 
The theme that wakes the poet’s fire. 
My soul has caught the measure wild, 
My steps are led by musick’s power, 
To view a scene which fancy’s child, 
Might picture in her dreaming hour— 
The mountains that upreared their heads, 
Were tinged with evening’s golden light, 
Like smile which parting virtue sheds 
Just ere it gink to death and night— 
The hills, the groves, the streams, were such, 
As nature forms in wayward mood, 
Then gives Romance’s magick touch, 
To hallow scenes so wild and rude. 


But as I gazed, there sounded nigh, 
A strain with heavenly tones so filled, 
As hushed the breezes to a sigh, 

And former notes of sweetness stilled. 
No earthly voices sure could raise, 
Such tones as melted on my ear, 
They sang the poet’s deathless praise, 
And all the joys that wait him here. 


Anxious I turned, to view from whence, 
Arose such sounds of pure delight, 
But scarcely could my dazzled sense 
Endure a scene so glittering bright. 
High on a fair and starry throne, 
The Genius of this land was placed, 
A wreath where dewy flowers shone, 
Her forebead’s snowy whiteness graced. 
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The crown she held was doomed to shine, 
Upon the happy poet’s brow 

Whose voice could breathe strains as divine, 
As those which now around her flow. 


Whilst thus by fancy’s powerful spell, 
Each feeling of my heart was led, 
Hark! strains of distant musick swell, 
And sweetly o’er the waters spread. 
As nearer on the list’ning ear, 
The wild plaintive measure softly stole, 
A bark of airy form drew near 
And wonder seized my admiring soul. 
Like silver clouds that gently glide, 
Through sky of purest azure hue, 
So on the lake’s transparent tide, 
On wings of light the vessel flew 
The sail each balmy breeze that caught, 
Shone as the sun its radiance threw, 
Like web by fairy fingers wrought, 
And gemmed with morning’s early dew. 
The awning o’er the deck that spread, 
Was formed of roses clustering sweet, 
And not a ray the sun could shed, 
To pierce that quiet, cool, retreat. 


But now the bark has reached the shore, 
And from its deck descends a train, 
Whose bright and beaming faces wore, 
A joy unmixed with earthly stain. 
Towards the throne they bend their feet, 
Where stood a lyre of magick tone, 
Whose thrilling numbers murmured sweet, 
When touched by poet’s hand alone— 
He who should wake its sweetest sound, 
And strike its trembling chords the best, 
Should with the glittering wreath be crown’d 
And near the throne, forever rest. 


Eager to gain so bright a prize, 
Ynward they haste with anxious glow, 
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And whilst his skill each poet tries 

The voices round him cease to flow, 

The chords tho’ touched by skilful hands, 
Though many a note of sweetness swelled, 
Still higher strains this realm demands, 
Still was the glittering crown withheld. 


“And now a poet seized the lyre, 
And o’er the chords his fingers threw--- 
His eye beamed with poetick fire, 
His voice distilled like evening dew. 
He sang his bleeding country’s wrongs, 
In strains might wake the patriot’s glow, 
Then breathed her wild and plaintive songs. 
And soothed the heart in feeling’s flow. 


The next one told of former days, 
And many an ancient legend sang, 
And whilst the witching tale he plays, 
Applauding voices round him rang. 
The place he chose for fiction’s scene, 
Was given so clear to fancy’s view, 
That hill and valley, smiled as green 
As ever painter’s pencil drew. 
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The Genius waved her hand and rose, 
She bid him hasten to those shades 
Where he might taste in blest repose, 
A Paradise that never fades. 

Kor he who pictured scenes so well, 
{n colours of so rich a dye, 

Deserved in that bright land to dwell, 
So fit to charm the poet’s eye. 

Alone he went not—For as sweet 
{Another bard had breathed his song, 
Equal the share of Praise they meet. 
And equal joys to both belong. 
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And can no being then be found, 
Whose brow that glittering crown shall wear, 
Can there be no strains of sweeter sound 
Than those which lately warbled here? 
Oh! little did I know, how high, 

A poet’s genius dares to soar, 

For now, the song that floated by, 
Exceeded all I heard before. 

Scarce did I dare to breathe or sigh, 
Lest I should lose the faintest trill, 
And as the notes at distance die 

On my wrapt soul they linger still. 
The heavenly choir was mute as death, 
Not even zephyr’s wing awoke, 

And not a sigh or faintest breath 

The spell of deep enchantment broke. 


A murmur now dispelled the trance, 
The Genius rose with beaming eyes, 
She bid th’ immortal bard advance, 
And wear a crown that never dies. 
Ne’er had the heavenly list’ners heard, 
Such tones as breathed around them now, 
No longer was the gift deferred, 
But sparkled now on Byron’s brow. 


The throb of joy that heaved my breast, 
Dispelled this fair but transient dream, 
The sun had sunken in the west, 

And clouds obscured the moon’s soft beam. 
So in youth’s short, but blissful day, 

We dream of regions fair and bright, 

But soon the vision fades away, 

We wake, and all around, is night! 


——_—- 
\N ENIGMA—TO A FRIEND. 
(4 poem with notes.) 
Friend of my dark and solitary hour! 
When spectres walk abroad, and ghosts have power, 
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{a) * 

- “Sic Deus et virgo est: hic spe celer, illa timore. 
Qui tamen insequitur, pennis adjutus amoris, 
Ocior est, requiem que negat; tergoque fugaci 
Imminet; et crinem sparsum cervicibus afflat.” 


To thee I look to dissipate the gloom, 

And banish sheeted corpses from my room. 

Life of my nights, thy cheering smile impart, 
Light of my lone and melancholy heart!— 

Come, stand beside me, and with silent gaze, 
O’erlook the line I’m weaving in thy praise. 

But should my numbers, like thyself decline, 
Start not indignant from thy silver shrine, 

Such panegyrick, tho’ incens’d, to hear, 

Nor, like the Cynthian, (a) touch my tingling ear, 
Nor, tho’ I feel thy warm breath in my face, 

As Daphne (6) felt the Delphian’s in the chase, 
Let not my fingers press thy polish’d form, 

Lest like Pygmalion (c) I should find thee warm. 








Cynthius aurem Vellit.” 








Vinge. Ect. VIL SG 


Ovip Mert. L. I. 1. 539, &e.* 


* Such was the God, and such the flying fair; 

She, urg’d by fear, her feet did swiftly move, 

But he more swiftly who was urg’d by love, 

He gathers ground upon her in the chase 

Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace ——Darpen 
(c) “Ut rediit simulachra suz petit ille puellz 


Incumbensque toro dedit oscula. Visa tepere est. 


Admovet os iterim; manibus quoque pectora tentat; 

Tentatum mollescit ebur; posito que rigore 

Subsidit digitis, ceditque, ut Hymettia Sole 

Cera remollescit: Ovip Mer. L. X.1. 280, Ke + 


{ The youth returning to his mistress hies, 

And impudent in hope, with ardent eyes, 

And beating breast by the dear statue lies. 

He kisses her white lips: renews the bliss, 

And looks and thinks they redden at the kiss 
He thought them warm before: nor longer stays, 
But next his hand on her hard bosom lays: 
Hard as it was, beginning to relent, 

it seem’d the breast beneath his fingers bent; 
He felt again: his fingers made a print; 

*Twas flesh, but flesh so firm it rose against the dint 
Soft and more soft at every touch it grew, 


Like pliant wax. Conereve, Druder and Fusden. 
YOL. 17 18 
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No: thou’rt not cold as marble, yet thou’rt fair, 
As smoothest alabaster statues are. 

Thou’rt like the lamp that brighthens wisdom’s page; 
Thou’rt like a glass to the dim eye of Age; 
Thou’rt like the lantern Hero held of yore 

On Sestos’ tower to light Leander o’er. (d) 

Thou art the friend of Beauty and of Wit; 
Both sparkle brighter when with thee they sit.— 
Thou giv’st to Beauty’s cheek a softer hue; 
Sprinklest on Beauty’s lip a richer dew; 

Giv’st her with warmer eloquence to sigh, 

And hurl Love’s shafts more hotly from her eye, 
Still, pure thyself, as Nova Zembla’s snows, 
Thy blood bounds not, it regularly flows. 

Thou dost not feel nor wake impure desire; 

For though I see thy very soul on fire, 

Beside my couch, in all thy naked charms, 

I sleep, nor dream I clasp thee in my arms. 

But tho’ no nymph e’er glow’d with purer flame, 
Yet there are those who scandalize thy name, 
And call thee—thy pure character to stain— 
The wicked fiction of some monster’s brain! 
Wicked! let all such slanderers be told, 

Thy Maker cast thee in an upright mould (e) 
And though thou may’st be sway’d, ’tis ne’er to ill, 
But thou retainest thine uprightness still. 





.d) “OQ>6 ide xnvavens AiWoPey yea vuxTos omiyany, 


‘Hpw Avyvov EDaIivev *avarTomevolo Oe Avxyys, 
OQuvumov 'Epws ehrckev exsivyoutvore Acavops, 

AvyVw@ xalomeYW SuVExaiETO,” 

Musceus, “Ta nab? ‘Hpw xai Acavdpor 


* “Soon as fair Hero from her tower survey’d 
Th’ horizon darken’d in the sable shade, 
The torch on high she fix’d: its flames inspire 
Leander’s bosom with the kindred fire: 
Quick thro’ his frame the bright contagion ran, 
And with the glowing signal, glow’d th’ enamoured man.” 
Faw. 
f-) “For O! thy soul in holy mould was cast.” 
CamrseELy’s “Pleasures of Hope” 
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Wicked! when all thine hours, as they proceed, 

Find thee engaged in some illustrious deed! 

See thee thyself and all thou hast to spend, 

Like holy Paul, (f) to benefit thy friend: 

And by the couch where wakeful woe appears, 

See thee dissolve, like Niobe, (>) in tears. 

E’en now, as gazing on thy slender frame, 

That, like my own, stil! feeds the vital flame, 

I strive to catch thy beauty’s modest ray, 

Methinks I see thee sink, in slow decay, 

Beneath the flame that’s kindled by my breath, 

And preys upon thy heart-strings till thy death. 

Yet, in thy melting mood, thy heart is light, 

Thy smile is cheerful, and thy visage bright; 

Still, in thy pallid form, I see display’d 

The Cyprian Goddess, and the Martial Maid: 

For thou didst spring, like Venus, (h) from the main, 

And, like Minerva, (i) from a Thunderer’s brain— 








(f) “And I will very gladly spend and be spent for you.” 
2 Cor. xii. 15 

(«) “Flet tamen, et validi circumdata turbine venti 
In patriam rapta est. Ibi fixa cacumine montis 
Liquitur, et dachrymas etiamnum marmora manant.” 

Ovi Mer. L. VI. 1. 310, &e. 
“Yet still she weeps, and whirl’d by stormy winds, 
Borne thro’ the air, her native country finds; 
There fix’d, she stands upon a bleaky hill, 
There yet her marble cheeks eternal tears distil.”»——C noxau. 


(h) “Ayvarsess oti, Kum pis a wosmwopos ests Paracsns, 


Kai xearees WovToio, xai nueTeguy odvvawy,” 
Mucus, “Ta Kae? ‘Hew xa: Acavdpor, v. 249, 50. 


“Fair Venus rose propitious from the main, 
She calms the Ocean’s rage, and sooths the lover’s pain."—Fawxks, 


(i) ““Avrog Dex xe Qarang yaAauuwmida Tpitoyeves ay, 
Acivnv, aypoxsdoi mor, ayes patov, ateuTmYnY.” 
Hesiod, Ocegrovia v. 924, 5, 
“Minerva, goddess of the martial train, 
Whom wars delight, sprung from th’ Almighty’s brain 


The reverend dame, unconquerable maid, 
Phe battle rouses, of no power afraid.”+——Cookr 
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a 
What tho’ thou art a fiction? still, forsooth, 4 That cr 
Fiction may throw as fair a light as Truth. : aod os 
But thou’rt a wicked fiction: yet the while, 
No crime is thine, and thou’rt unknown to guile. 
In fiery trials I have seen thee stand 
Firm, and more pure than e’en tly maker’s hand, 
And deeds of darkness, crimson’d o’er with shame, 
Shrink from thine eye, as from devouring flame. 
True, at thy post, I’ve always seen thee stay. 
Yet truant-like, I’ve seen thee run away: 
Still, tho’ that want of firmness I deplore, 
Wert thou less wicked, thou wouldst run still more: 4 
Wert thou more wicked, and less modest too, ; | 
The meed of greater virtue were thy due: 
Wert thou less wicked, thou wouldst less dispense z r 
“ae The beams of beauty and benevolence. 
Light of my gloomy hours! thy name I’ll bless a 
et | The more, the greater is thy wickedness. H. H. q 
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{The readers of the Portico have already heard of the Delphian Club. The 
Poet Laureat of that honourable body, has politely consented, that his 
Ode, in celebration of the first Anniversary, should be published. It will 
be perceived that it is written in the true, modern Pindarick style.] 





Anniversary Ode. 





_—_— ~~ (| 


. Oh! for a sparkle of that fire 
ep That started from the lvre, 
When Saul’s successor thrumm’d the strings! 
Oh! for a portion of that flame 
That lights the path to fame 
When pension’d Laureat sings! 
Oh! for a Pegasus with rain-bow wings 
Ai To cleave the etherous sky— 
i. Than Iris’ self more fleet! 
f i And adamantine hoofs, and diamond eye, 
ey And golden fetlocks, and argentine ears, 
i To drink the unearthly musick of the spheres! 
ta i, And flowing mane that curves with symmetry 7 
, And leaps and sparkles like the arching sheet 
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That curtains Erie’s rock with liquid drapery! 
And tail that flings such dazzling splendours from it, 


As never on the affrighted world 
Were quivering hurl’d, 
From tail of Comet! 
Father of day light, and poetick fire! 
immortal leader of the virgin quire! 
Virgins to whom by destiny ’twas given 
To be by thee forever led, 
Ne’er driven'!— 
Oh! shed 
Thy sacred influence on thy votary’s head! 
Give him to sing in numbers rich and strong 
The noblest/subject of Pindarick song! 
O! from thy height Parnassian where, perchance, 
Thou lead’st e’en now the Muses in the dance, 
Or from Olympus’ height, 
Where thou, 
Brighter than auglit that ever yet was bright, 
The Delphians’ Patron, and the world’s delight, 
E’en now, 
Ecstatick sight! 
On couch recumbent at the immortal board 
With Jove’s own nectar and ambrosia stored, 
Quaff’st, as a God should quaff, the Jovial bowl! — 
infuse Great God! into thy votary’s soul 
A portion of that flame divine 
Thou gav’st the Priestess at thy Delphick shrine, 
When she, convulsed, from sacred tripod rushing— 
Empyreal radiance from her eye balls gushing, 
With holy fury, and poetick rage, 
To man unfolded Destiny’s dark page! 
For Oh! no theme—not Ilion’s sad Fate, 
Nor her last son pursued by Juno’s hate— 
(Immortal father of Rome’s mighty state’) 
Not e’en the thunders of the Olympick sire 
More than my theme, demand the sacred fire 


Mighty Apolle! tis thy Chub of Delpinans! 
Does there exist from summit of Ol ympus 
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These long, long lines shall long outlast the equinoctial line, 


= a —mar 


Down to the gulph where Tartarus itself yawns 
Club that surpasses! 

Has there existed on surface of Terra 

Club better governed?—Son of Latona! 

Bid all the Muses, Pegasus and all raise 
(Concord unheard of!) 

Strains of applause, that, on the wings of ether 

Shall to remotest regions waft the fame of 

Pertinax Particular, Preeses immortal! 
Alpha of Rulers! 

Long may his nostrils snuff the vital air up! 

Long may he flourish, Delphians to govern! 

Long too the Delphians, Gracious Apollo! 
Thus to be govern’d. 


Immortal names! that shall the end of time 
Survive in verses with and without rhyme! 

By tongues unborn, shall be pronounced, when alj 
That flourish now on this terraqueous ball, 

Lost in oblivion’s “vasty deep” shall be— 
Pacifick Ocean of Eternity! 

For oh! the God Proclaims by marks divine 


Then, Delphians, to Apollo raise 
Shouts of Glory, hymns of praise— 
Till the Echo of Heaven’s high vault catch the strain 
And roll it in thunder to earth back again! 
Let the welkin resound 
With the soul-cheering sound— 
In to-day, let all care for to-morrow be drown’d! 
For oh! ’tis the day that gave Delphians birth, 
Propitious return’d to enliven the earth! 


And when in each revolving year 
it shall return to earth again, 

QO! may some Delphian Bard appear 
To greet it with a nobler strain! 
Some Bard appear, to whom belon 
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The flow of soul, and soul of song! 
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And long as old Earth ’round the sun shall revolve— 
Till Creation itself into Chaos dissolve! 

When e’en the last trumpet shall trumpet its fame, 
May Delphians still hail it with joyous acclaim! 
Then hail to the day that auspicious returning 
Beholds in the fane of Apollo still burning 

With splendour increasing, that flame from the fax 
Of the Delphian President, Great Pertinax! 

For next to Apollo, to him do we owe, 

Of Delphian existence, the genial glow! 


CHORUS. 


Then next to Apollo 
Let Pertinax follow 
When e’er our theme is the praise of this day— 
O! next to Apollo 
Let Pertinax follow 
And long may we flourish such chiefs to obey! 


What tho’ his visage sometimes lowers 

And clouds of gloom ferebode a storm— 

Dues even Pheebus, at all hours, 

With cloudless orb, earth’s surface warm: 

Ah no! but tho’ he be o’ercast 

By clouds borne on the Tempests wings; 

Soon comes a milder, gentler blast, 

That from his face the darkness flings, 

So, of great Pertinax the face 

O’erclouded by some blast malign 

Of satire, clubical disgrace! 

By gentlest puff is made to shine. 
O! Delphians thrice happy! whose chief so resembles 
The God, at whose frown half the universe trembles! 


CHORUS. 


Then next to Apollo 
Let Pertinax follow 
When e’er our theme is the praise of this day— 
O! next to Apollo 
Let Pertinax follow 
And long may we flourish such chiefs to obey! 
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Apollo on mankind bestows 
Light and life, and all its pleasures— 
From Apollo’s bounty flows 
Knowledge, chief of human treasures! 
Sciences from him have birth: 
rts imhim their patron find— 
Dark without him were our earth, 
Darker far of man the mind. 
Fast the mists of morning vanish 
When he leaves his fiery goal— 
Faster does his spirit banish 
Mists of errour from the soul. 
So, of glorieus Pertinax, 
Far the genial power is felt; 
Quick before his Delphian fax 
Errour’s densest vapours melt. 
For Fredonia, warmly glowing, 
Shines he monthly from his shrine— 
Truth maintaining, errour showing— 
Judging all by right divine! 
But, each Delphian session greeting, 
Shines he with a flame more bright—~ 
O! without him were the meeting 
Noiseless, dark, and cold as night! 
O! Delphians thrice happy! whose chief so resembles 
The God at whose frown half the universe trembles! 


CHORUS. 


Then next to Apollo 
Let Pertinax follow 
When e’er our theme is the praise of this day— 
QO! next to Apollo 
Let Pertinax follow 
And long may we flourish such chiefs to obey! 


Then Delphians ’round Pertinax rally forever! 

Hell, Hell be the portion of those that would sever, 

The bonds that unite us!—and never—oh! never, 

May Delphian records exhibit again 

A chief’s base secession—indelible stain! 

Ye Delphians thrice lucky! your fortune ye know noi— 


To Pertinax, honours he merits, ve show not— 
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Ye greet him, but oh! with affection ye glow not! 
Say, would ye forever be ruled by his power? 
Then rise in his presence this genial hour, 
And drink to his fame 
With joyous acclaim! 
The first toast we swallow 
Is due to Apollo 
When ever our theme is the praise of this day— 
But next to Apollo 
Shall Pertinax follow 
And long may he flourish the Delphians to sway! 
VON CRAMBOGRAPIL 


On quitting the Family Residence; immediately before the sale 
of it. 
(Br Miss Junrra Lomax, of Port Roya, Va.) 
Adieu ye verdant banks! ye blooming bow’rs! 
Where with the Muse so oft I careless stray’d; 
And still entwined her wild delusive flow’rs, 
Pleased with the wreaths nor of their thorns afraid, 


The treach’rous thorns, alas! too late I find, 
Too late I own that Fancy’s dream is o’er; 

That dull realities must cham that mind, 
Which on incursive wing once dared to soar. 


Ah, yes! reluctantly I yet must own, 

That e’en the Muse now points misfortune’s dart; 
And gives too oft when happiness has flown, 

A quicker sense of feeling to the heart. 


And Mem’ry too recurs to better days, 

When a sweet home would little griefs beguile; 
When fond to woo the dear paternal praise, 

I hung delighted on a Father’s smile. 


But all has past,—and all too swiftly sped, 
Leaving me nought but comfortless despair; 
For home’s dear charms like morning dreams have fled, 
And Mem’ry only tells me that they were, 
Vor, 4 ‘9 
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Long since released from worldly pains and cares, 
A Father rests beneath a clay cold sod; 


Whilst I a wanderer in this vale of tears, 
Am joyless now,—my only hope, my God. 





The loved paternal seat too must be sold, 

Its bowers, its groves, a stranger’s hand must dress; 
Its beauties all for strangers shall unfold, 

And strangers’ feet the honor’d soil shall press. 


And now its former inmates are decreed, 
A separation painful to each heart; 
For they must haste where destiny may lead, 
And they must mourn that fate that bids them part. 


For me, I go, adversity my guest, 
But whilst I yield me to its chast’ning rod; 
Exulting hope this heart shall one day rest, 
And seek in peace the presence of its God. 


a 


Written at the sequest of a young Lady, who had shot a Bird at a very 
romantick spot, in company with another young Lady, and two young Gep 
tlemen, who accompanied them. 


(By the same.) 


Quite weary grown of festive halls, 

Of gay attire, and crouded balls; 

Two Nymphs whom oft such scenes adorn, 
And both as sparkling as the morn, 
Determined as a change of scene, 

To seek a solitude serene. 


And sweet the sylvan spot they sought. 
As ever Fay or Druid wrought; 

A grotto and a purling stream, 
Glittering in the Sun’s bright beam, 
Whilst the dewy floweret’s bed, 

On ail around sweet odours shed. 


Such was beauty’s loved retreat, 
Such was Cupid’s fav’rite seat; 
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For the God he ambush’d there, 
And listed with these damsels fair, 
And thus together leagued the three, 
On frolick wild and death agree. 
















And there were two attendant swains, 
O’er whom they threw their sportive chains; 
And gayly bid them teach the art, 

By which the fowler reach’d the heart, 

Of the sweet warbler of the grove, 
Who rival’d them in songs of love. 




















One of the swains who proud shew, 
That he could aim the death blow true; 
The art to teach Eliza dared, 

Himself her tutor now declared; 

Not marking, hapless youth, the while, 
The mischief lurking in her smile. 


Poor Edgar ne’er one moment thought, 
Of danger in the art he taught; 

And that the shafts were to recoil, 
Back on himself,—his heart her spoil, 
Nor that the God of Love was near, 
To whisper in the fair one’s ear. 


Yes, Love himself now took his stand, 
And guided well Eliza’s hand; 
Perhaps his utmost skill to try, 

He pointed too her sparkling eye, 
And so well aim’d the shot around, 
Tat more than Birds their ruin found. 






Soon did a Songster sink to rest, 
And ah! the shot that pierced its breast, 
Too swiftly pass’d to where it aim’d, 

To Edgar’s heart by love now claim’d; 
For hapless youth! he feels the pain, 
That binds him in Ejiza’s chgin, 
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Mr. Epiror, 

1 am a great lover of modern morality, that peculiar kind 
which distinguishes the Boy—Poets of the present age, who are so kind as 
to spend all their little brains in making verses at us---much in the follows 
ing Manner:— 


There’s a sweet little flower by yon hill, 
By yon hill is a sweet little flower, 

And it blooms at night ..... o’er yon rill, 
So it does..-.. and it dies in an hour. 


And its leaves are all blue . . . . so they are, 
A rich-looking—beautiful blue, 

nd it stands all in solitude there, 
All alone—by itself . . . . bathed in dew. 


-Ind that flowret will fade ..... so it will, 
Like the blue of my Reb... ecca’s eye; 
nd perish a-down by that hill . . . 
And there it will perish and die. 


MORAL. 


Ye fair the moral here is plain, 
(I hope ’twill not be read in vain,) 
That flowret—it resembles you, 
{It died one day . . . . . and so will you—Manri4. 


—D +o 
Perry’s Victory—A Song. 


Columbia appear!—To thy mountains ascend, 
And pour thy bold hymn to the winds and the w oods; 
Columbia appear!—O’er thy tempest-harp bend, 
And far to the nations its trumpet-song send,— 
Let thy cliff-echoes wake, with their sun-nourish’d broods, 
And chant to the desert—the skies—and the floods, 
And bid them remember, 
The Tenth of September, 
When our Eagle came down from her home in the sky— 
And the souls of our heroes were marshall’d on high. 
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Columbia ascend!—Let thy warriors behold 
Their flag like a firmament bend o’er thy head. 
The wide rainbow-flag with its star-clustered fold! 
Let the knell of dark Battle beneath it be tolled, 
While the anthem of Peace shall be pealed for the dead, 
And the rude waters heave, on whose bosom they bled: 
O, they will remember 
The Tenth of September, 
When their souls were let loose in a tempest of flame, 
And wide Erie shook at the trumpet of Fame. 


Columbia appear'—Let thy cloud minstrels wake, 

As they march on the storm, all the grandeur of song, 

Till the far mountain reel—and the billowless lake, 

Shall be mantled in froth, and its Monarch shall quake 
On his green oozy throne, as their harping comes strong, 
With the chime of the winds as they’re barsting along. 

For he will remember 

The Tenth of September, 
When he saw his dominions all covered with foam, 
And heard the loud war in its echoeless home. 


Columbia appear!—Be thine olive displayed, 
O cheer with thy smile, all the land and the tide! 
Be the anthem we hear not the song that was made, 
When the victims of slaughter stood forth, all arrayed 
In blood dripping garments—and shouted—and died. 
Let the hymning of peace o’er the blue heavens ride; 
O let us remember 
The Tenth of September, 
When the dark waves of Erie were brightened to day, 


And the flames of the Battle were quenched in the spray. 
N 


—— + oe 


TO BYRON, 


Hail mountain Bard! chief of the cloudy band. 
That sit amid the storm and rock the lyre, 

With sullen brow, and proud, triumphant hand, 
And fulbimperious pomp and robes of fire; 
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And chant exulting in collected might 
Their whirl-wind anthems to their idol x1¢nrt. 


Hail, monarch of the heart! Dark Byron, hail! 
Man of the quenchless eye, and boundless song! 
Whose spirit loiters in the swiftest gale— 

Rides on the thunder when it rolls along— 
Bounds with the torrent from its throne on high, 
When cataracts seem bursting from the sky. 


Thou midnight worshipper! who lovest to hear, 

The Thunderer when he storms in wrath and shade.— 
When mountain plants bow down—and forms appeat 
Dissolving on the hills in mist arrayed.— 

Who lovest the Desert—and the opening east— 
The Earthquake—Battle—and the Vulture’s feast. 


Man of the wrestling soul! sublimely great 
In passion—ruined majesty—and power— 
Creator of thyself, and of thy fate— 
Eclipsed by phantoms in thy mightiest hour— 
Chief of the band that smite the echoing lyre— 
The earthquake minstrels! and the tempest quire. 


Byron—awake! thy spirit hath been bow*d— 
O be thyself, and rend that prison shroud.— 
Come forth! and seize thy harp—and storm to us aloud! 


N 


The rising gales the canvass gently swelling, 
Unwelcome blow from yonder sea-beat strand, 
And swiftly o’er the wave the bark impelling 
Conveys me far from thee my native land ! 
Thy towering hills the trees impeding, 
Remind me of my dear paternal home; 
Thy peaceful shores fast from my sight receding, 
Are lost at length in the surrounding gloom. 
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But I no more those peaceful scenes reviewing, 
Shall haunt the grot or grove, or peaceful bower, 
No more each well known lonely path pursuing, 
By moonlight walks, while silence rules the hour. 
No more beneath the weeping-willow seated, 
Shall listen to the plaintive whippoorwill, 
Whose mournful ditty from the hills repeated, 
Bade o’er my soul soft melancholy steal. 
No more with rural Jess’mine *twining, 
Shall ramble as in days of youth, 
Where oft M*****a on my arms reclining, 
I paid to love the sacred vows of truth. 
No more shall see the moonbeams trembling motion, 
As on the silver stream it gently plays, 
While thus I gazed upon the trackless ocean, 
I sat and mus’d of future blissful days. 
Oh thou fair orb with placid lustre beaming, 
Are my M******a’s eyes now fix’d on thee? 
Are they with tears of sorrow streaming? 
Or does she cast one tender thought on me? 
Perhaps in dreams the dangers of the ocean, 
May wake to her affrighted view, 
The winds and waves in great commotion, 
Which oft o’erwhelms the hope deserted crew. 
Now all around the scenes of ocean spreading, 
Thy peaceful shores no more my eves can see, 
Farewell ye scenes of peace unfading, 
Dear native land a long farewell to thee. 


ARTIOSTO. 


Atlantic Ocean, July 23, 1810. 


Tue Vistox—A Porm. 


While ’round her path perpetual pleasures rove, 
And op’ning beauties wake the soul to love, 
While all her joys and all her sorrows share, 
And each adores the fairest of thre fair, 


Iddressed toa young Lady.—Written at siateen years of age. 
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Can Sylvia deign to listen to my song, | «J 
As through the verse it gently winds along? | “ 
Ah! should thy quick’ning glance adorn my theme, | 
Around thy artless poet’s humble name, | eo" 
From nought enkindled by the ray divine, ' 7 
Fame’s beauteous halo undeserv’d would shine. ; ad 
From her dark throne of silence, Night again | “J 


Had wak’d the horrours of her ancient reign, 
And in the bell that broke the calm alone, 





The hour departing breath’d its dying groan. E- 
While all seem’d dead but Solitude and me, a, 
My social thoughts, unlonely, were with thee. “ 
i “Ah! whence,” they mus’d, “can Sylvia all disarm, 7 
by “And form of industry her loveliest charm? je 
ni “As o’er her toil she bends assiduous still, 
He i “Through the whole soul what trembling raptures thrill, 
¥ M “Sure, as her lovely hands the needle ply, ce 
ae, “Some bright assisting spirit hovers nigh!” “ 
* % , “s 
ae Thus as I mus’d, methought the lamp burn’d bluc, i 
Each object round me chang’d its wonted hue, J 
. : And as I anxious watch’d the flame’s decay, 
lt brighten’d, darken’d, sunk, and died away. 
3 Then sweetly trembling on my list’ning ear i 
: | Melodious musick wav’d the distant air; 
And as I upward cast my wond’ring eyes, 
iy Descending slowly from th’ etherial skies, 
Hs, A beauteous Vision kindled on my sight, 
| ‘ Array’d in purest robes of heavenly light. 
A ‘ 
4 From his broad wings th’ ambrosial dews he shed, “ 
Aud circling glories beam’d around his head; “ 
Lightly around him roll’d the changing cloud ‘ 


And melting from his lips these accents flow’d: a 


“Since thee, bless’d mortal! Silvia’s shafts have slain, 
“Conceal'd the cause that points their sharpest pain, 
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“Hear and admire the story of their skill 
“Nor let thy lips the sacred trust reveal. 








“High in yon liquid air, a palace stands, 
“That scorns the humble works of mortal hands; 
“In graceful rows its tow’ring columns shine, 
«And o’er it breathes a majesty divine; 
“No wand’ring sun-beam dares so far to roam, 
“But sparkling diamonds light the lofty dome. 


“There BEAUTY dwells, and sways her awful reign, 
“And nought but Nature bounds her wide domain; 
“She fills the sun, that darts his fires afar, 

“And decks in milder rays the ev’ning star; 

“Tis she that cheers the gloomy face of Night, 
“Cloth’d in the robe of Cynthia’s silver light; 
“She guides the stream that soft meand’ring flows, 
“Turns pale in lilies, blushes in the rose. 


“And, Ah! in Nature’s pride ’tis she that blooms, 
“And lights the fire that man’s proud breast consumes; 
“Tis she that frames the beauteous face so fair, 

“She weaves in careless folds the golden hair, 
“And cent’ring each allurement here alone, 
“Of lovely Woman forms her earthly throne. 


“Of late, where high enthron’d the Goddess reigned, 
“And waiting round, her servant Powers remain’d, 
“(For in her presence countless myriads stand, 

‘Live on her smile, and list her dread command,) 
“To one whose splendours beam’d above the rest, 
“She wav’d her hand, and thus the Sprite address’d: 


“Haste, airy Minion! to my fav’rite Fair, 
“To Sylvia haste, on swiftest wings of air, 
“Her mantling charms I’ve watch’d as bright they shone, 
“And lov’d the faultless model of my own. 
“Each rising grace my heav’nly bloom array’d, 
“And deck’d in borrow’d charms the beauteous maid. 
‘Go, then, and hov’ring o’er the virgin’s head 
“On Sylvia’s charms this last best lustre shed; 
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“Let magick Industry her hours employ 

“And light the prospects of domestick joy. 

“Already as her task she frequent plies, 

“Her smiles disarm the victim of her eyes; 

“But Heav’n must arm her with celestial skill 

“And barb her needle with the pow’r to kill. 





ih Sol now recall’d the wand’ring light he gave 
4 And bath’d his glories in the western wave, 
a Sleep gently wrapp’d the wretched in repose 
iy And tir’d with toil the weary eye-lids close, 
i When swift th’ aerial herald wing’d his flight, 
i Dispersing round th’ unwilling shades of night. 





Ae His robe he borrow’d from the fleecy cloud, 
r That round his form in graceful windings flow’d; 
uy t, It wildly floated as he skimm’d along, 
; 4 h And all the rainbow beam’d the folds among. 
19 . . Th’ obedient air through which he gayly flew 
be Before him parting swift, its burden knew; 
Pt ' And as he left the shining realms of day, 
| | It press’d behind to urge his rapid way. 


Swift sweep the pinions of the western gale, 
Swift o’er the billows bounds the swelling sail; 
Swift the fierce eagle on impetuous wing, 

And swift the arrow from the trembling string; 
But swifter far he darts across the sky, 

Where clouds on clouds in rich confusion lie, 
Where from their hollow caves loud thunders roll 
Reéchoing roar, and rend the distant pole. 


When summer’s meteors haunt the troubled air, 
So through the gloom descends the falling star; 
While as it shines upon the darkness lone, 

The sofVning shades of night forget to frown. 


From toi! at last his downy pinions rest, 
Where her soft pillow sleeping Sylvia press’d. 
Bright o’er her fancy rising wonders gleam 
While in her ear he breathes an airy dream. 
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As through her thought the kindling vision spread, 
Each frightful phantom shriek’d and murm’ring fled. 
So when the balmy spring awakes the morn, 

And teeming Nature hails her glad return, 

Stern Winter shudders at the quick’ning birth, 
And seeks, on gath’ring clouds, the stormy North, 


Before the nymph now bright the picture grew 
Till all Elysium open’d on her view. 
Soft sigh’d the breeze that wav’d the echoing grove 
Where playful warblers tun’d their notes to love; 
Ambrosial sweets perfum’d the air around, 
And op’ning flow’rets kiss’d the smiling ground, 
And silver streams in wanton mazes flow’d 
Now smoothly calm, and now resounding loud. 


Here as she rov’d beneath the woodland shade, 
The Pow’r unknown address’d the lovely maid; 
To her the hope of future aid was giv’n, 

To her reveal’d the promises of Heavy’n; 

Then on the pinions of the passing wind, 

Swift fled the dream, nor left a trace behind. 
Dark were the groves that smil’d so gay before 
The streams were seen, the warblers heard no more; 
Alas! sleep, landscape, spirit, all were gone, 

The spell was broke, the pensive nymph alone. 
Yet still she seems to catch the floating breeze, 

Still doubts the sad realities she sees; 

Vainly she strove to rouse the charm again, 

Her mind was calm’d, her eyes were closed in vain. 


So, ’mid the boundless wilds of glitt’ring sand, 
That spread their waste o’er Nubia’s thirsty land, 
One cooling stream, in trickling murmurs flows, 
And yields the wearied caravan repose; 

There clust’ring trees in ceaseless verdure bloom, 
Whose fragrant burthen breathes a rich perfume; 
Above, through twining branches mildly play 
The mellow’d glories of the noontide ray, 

Below, the boughs in graceful figures lave 

Their pendant foliage in the timpid wave; 
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When lo! in wildest rage the whirlwinds rise, 
And clouds of sand assail th’ etherial skies: 

As the fierce torrent scours the trackless waste, 
Low falls the grove beneath th’ o’erwhelming blast, 
Yet oft in vain the trav’ller’s eager eye, _ 

Seems still to see it skirt the distant sky; 

Deep lies the scorching sand where once it stood, 
Its verdure gone, and dried its silver flood. 


Now darting round the fiery shafts of day, 
The giant archer trod his eastern way, 
And from her couch dejected Sylvia rose, 
While her soft cheek with conscious blushes glows. 
Her gay companions see some sudden change 
Nor guess the cause, yet wond’ring think it strange. 
While warm in youth, the social circles smile, 
And with their cheerful tasks the hours beguile. 
Swift through their hands the willing needles fly, 
Joy in each heart, content in ev’ry eye, 
Above the rest bright beams the peerless maid, 
And anxious waits the Spirit’s promis’d aid. 


So some tall cedar lifts its arms on high, 
’*Mid summer storms, and winter’s angry sky, 
Gayly the zephyrs through its branches rove, 
And fair it blooms, the glory of the grove. 


Then hov’ring o’er, reveal’d to her alone, 
"Mid clouds of day th’ aérial spirit shone, 
And as she swiftly plies the polish’d sice!, 
Guides her fair fingers with celestial skill, 
Instructs her hands the knots of love to twine. 
And on her needle breathes an art divine. 


Then pleas’d he cries, “All hail! thou lovely fair, 
“Henceforth my fondest hope, my only care. 
“When dangers threat thee, and when fears alarm, 
“My guardian hand shal! shield from ev'ry harm, 
*Untir’d I'll ceaseless watch thy path by day, 
“And strew with op’ning flow’rs thy peacefi! 5 as 
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“While swiftly pass the hours of balmy sleep 

“T’ll tinge with livelier red thy ruby lip; 

“A brighter glow shall warm thy downy cheek, 
“And purer white adorn thy graceful neck, 

“Not the sea’s wealth that crowds from ev'ry shore, 
“And rides triumphant o’er its deaf’ning roar, 
“Not all the sweets Arabia’s groves exhale, 

“And breathe in fragrance on the passing gale, 
“Not all the charms that paint the verdant lea, 
“Shall spread such gladness as one smile from thee. 
“When the big drops attest thy silent wo, 

“(Curs’d be the cause that dares to make them flow,) 
“With Beauty’s fav’rite shafts I'll hie me here, 
“And dip the arrows in thy melting tear. 

“As the pour’d oil that smooths the heaving wave 
“Calms ocean’s wrath, and fills the seaman’s grave. 
“So shall thy pow’r each troubled thought assuage 
“And calm the tumults of impetuous rage.” 


Thus mild he spoke, then bade his pinions rise, 
Swift left the fair, and sought his native skies. 

A pause ensued; when lo! the vision fled 
And shades of darkness gather’d round my head, 
rill kindling at the sound of Sylvia’s name 
My midnight lamp resum’d its lambent flame. 


Farewell! sweet Maid! nor mourn thy secret known 
it warms a heart that long thy charms have won; 
Deep buried there it calmly lies conceal’d 
Nor grieves disturb’d, nor dreads to be reveal’d. 
Yet, soul of sweetness! if thou still repine 
That two know what thou would’st to one confine, 
Qh! let the thought thy mind to pity move 
Two are but one, when bound by Heav’nand love. — &. 


-- <a 


Enigmas. 


When old grand Father Adam, had drawn his first breat 
I was present, from then till the day of his death: 
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For the sake of the father the sons I befriended; 
On Cain, and on Abel I always attended. 

’Tis true it was thought, Mother Eve I had slighted; 
But the charge it is false, for I vow I’m delighted, 
With all her fair daughters; yea, for ev’ry one, 

At all times, in all places, great kindness I’ve done. 
’Tis I that supply ev’ry charm, and each grace, 
That ever adorn’d any beautiful face; 

’Tis I for the Ladies new fashions supply, 

And add brighter lustre, to each sparlking eye. 

At the time of the flood; just to save my own skin, 
With Noih, and sons to the Ark, I went in; 

Since then in the World, I have never been found, 
Yet in land and in Water, alike, I abound. 

Tho’ in Summer and Winter I never appear; 

I declare you may see me, each day in the year. 

In War, when the Armies of nations engage; 

I am found, where the battle most fiercely doth rage. 
But when peace, gentle Peace, again bears the sway; 
With pleasure, I tune to her praises my lay. 
Continually changing, yet always the same; 

in gladness, and sadness, in Ease and in Pain. 

To sum up the whole, I just form a fifth part, 

And no more, nor no less, of each Ladies’ Heart, 
You'll think it more strange, if I ever am found 
When I tell you I vanish at every sound. 








K. C, J. 





By the same. 


a ; |g Krom Kings and from Lords at a distance I keep, 
a {i lh m, While in palaces, cities and courts I abound, 
Me a be And tho’ in each channel yet still there’s no deep, 
aif . 7 Or water whatever in which I am found, 
WY If the Arts I neglect, why I Science befriend, 
ai : tn And tho’ I slight Beauty, yet every fair Face, 


If robb’d of the little assistance I lend, 
Would be wanting alike, in each charm and each grace. 
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By the same. 
Tis true I have never in Maryland been, 
Yet I always in Baltimore dwell, 
And tho’ in no Flower I ever am seen, 
You'll find me in every Blue Bell. 


Epigrams. 





When men are shot dead, 

With powder and lead, 
What a sad cruel exit have they! 

But, when Doctors parade, 

With their medical aid, 

They die—in the natural way. 





That a compact exists, the world well aware is, 
Betwixt Doctors of physick and Apothecaries: 
When great rogues fall out, it is very well known, 
Honest folks have a chance, to come in for their own: 
If Fortune in the midst of all her vagaries, 

Should war make, ’twixt Doctors and Apothecaries, 
The dead would shake off their sepulchral gyves, 

And plague the poor Doctors—out of their lives P. P. 













Tell me the difference, sir, I pray, 
Betwixt today and yesterday? 
A sound solution, sir, should you insist on, 
Go! call the nearest Preacher Methodist on: ° 
A very saint today could you believe him, 
‘Tis only sins of yesterday that grieve him; 
But should he live until tomorrow, may be. 
Today will but a yesterday be. 






Improvement of the above. 


Thus man the recreant—re-and-recreated, 
Regen’rates but to he—regenerated, 
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On the question, “What is the origin of the phrase ‘a necessary 


evil?” 
Eve once was ill—you'll guess the reason why, 


Tho’ Adam was alarm’d, she did not die, 
But gave him Cain, which he did not receive ill, 


And own’d ’twas necessary to have Eve ill, 
Since then, both friends and foes of married life, 


By necessary evil, mean a Wife. 0. 0. 





Epitaph. 
Here lies a man 80 cautious and precise, 
He died a victim==fo the best advice. 
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